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s0ME ADVANTAGES OF EXPERIMENT 
WORK ON THE FARM. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Every farmer should have a true 
knowledge of the needs of every 
piece of land on his farm. Indeed, 
every successful farmer will have 
this knowledge toa greater or less 
extent. Itisall very well to study 
the requirements of a crop and as- 
certain what fertilizer it will need to 
do its best. But if you neglect to 
study your soil as well you are still 
working ata disadvantage and can- 
not produce your crops in the most 
economical manner. 

Almost all large fertilizer concerns 
manufacture special fertilizers. 
There are cotton fertilizers, potato 
growers, wheat growers, and vege- 
table and tobacco fertilizers. These 
foods are prepared to meet a number 
of requirements. They must meet 
the needs of the crop as nearly as 
possible, both from the standpoint 
of analysis and from that dictated by 
experience. They must suit all soils 
as nearly as can be done, and they 
must not be too expensive. Most of 
these goods are what is called well 
balanced fertilizers, that is, they 
contain three principal elements of 
plant food, ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash, in the right propor- 
tion to supply the needs of the re- 
spective crops for which they were 
prepared and the general run of 
land. 

You can readily see that it would 
be impossible for these concerns to 
prepare a fertilizer that would suit 
all the different qualities and condi- 
tions of soil, as these vary more 
greatly even than the crops them- 
selves. 

And so it is thatin using these fer- 
tilizers we may be paying for and 
applying material which our soil 
already contains. Or, our soil may 
be so lacking in.some one element of 
plant food that the amount of this 
element contained in the fertilizer 
fails to balance the plant food in the 
soil even though it may be well bal- 
anced in the fertilizer iteelf. The 
result is that the crop produced will 
not be as large as the land is capable 
of making with a fertilizer which 
would properly balance the plant 
food already contained in the land. 

It will be understood that when we 
speak of plant food as being balanced, 
we mean that the three principal 
elements, ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash, are present in the soil or 
fertilizer in the right proportion to 
supply the needs of the crop we wish 
to grow. If any one of these ele- 
ments is present in excess a part of 
if must necessarily remain idle and 
its effect will be to produce an un- 
healthy and unsymmetrical growth. 
The ability of a crop to appropriate 
plant food is limited by that element 
which is in smallest supply. If am- 
monia and phosphoric acid are plen- 

tifulin the soil either naturally or 

put there there through a fertilizer 
and potash is lacking, then the crop 
will be limited in a great measure to 
what little potash there is present is 

Capable of producing. Thus, part of 

the phosphoric acid and ammonia 

will remain unused. So also it is 

With these other elements, any one 

of them being lacking the crop is 

limited to that extent. 

On nearly every farm there isa 
great variety of soil and the success- 
ful farmer is the one who studies 
and acquaints himself with the needs 
of every piece of land in his posses- 

Sion. Thisis where the value of a 

little experimental work comes in. 

We must go to the field with our 

questions. 

definitely in office or laboratory. A 


Practical field test of the different 


Crops with different fertilizers con- 
taining different combinations of the 
slements of plant food is the only 
way to learn how to fertilize our 
land as well as our crops. Here only 
can we obtain such practical infor- 
mation as will enable us to use these 
fertilizers with profit and economy. 


The idea that guano is guano no 


matter what its analysis or composi- 
Bition, that it may be applied to all 


Soils and crops indiscriminately, will 


They cannot be answered 


buys his fertilizer he will see that 
the elements of plant food are pres- 
ent in the right proportions to bal- 
ance the plant food in his soil for the 
crop he intends to grow. 
A few experiments with the differ- 
ent elements of plant food will cost 
but little. Acid phosphate or ground 
bone will furnish you with phos- 
phoric acid. Cotton seed meal, dried 
blood, tankage, and nitrate of soda, 
will supply ammonia, and muriate of 
potash and kainit will give you pot- 
ash. Try these materials separately 
and together in different combina- 
tions until you find what your soil 
requires in a fertilizer. In using 
these different materials remember 
that the ‘“‘per cent.’’ is the number 
of pounds of any given element of 
plant food which they contain per 
hundred pounds, and in applying 
them figure on the pounds of actual 
ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash 
you use, and not on the total bulk. 
To compute the analysis when 
compounding a fertilizer, multiply 
the number of pounds of ‘“‘carrier’’ 
or body in which these elements are 
contained, by the per centage of 
plant food it contains and divide the 
result by the total number of pounds 
of fertilizer you are preparing after 
the materials are mixed together. 
The result will be the per cent. of 
this element of plant foodin your 
fertilizer. For instance, in prepar- 
ing a ton of fertilizer we should use 
one thousand pounds of 14 per cent. 
acid phosphate, 800 pounds of 8 per 
cent. cotton seed meal, and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash. We 
multiply the 1,000 pounds of acid 
phosphate by the 14 per cent. of 
plant food it contains, the result is 
14,000. Wedivide this by 2,000 and 
the result is 7, or 7 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid in our ton of fertilizer. 
In the same manner we find that the 
meal gives us a fraction over 3 per 
cent. of ammonia, and the muriate 
of potash gives us 5 per cent. of pot- 
ash. 
By a little study of the above 
method one can easily learn to figure 
the analysis of any fertilizer you 
may wish tocompound. When mix- 
ing be sure to see that it is done 
thoroughly. The mass should be 
shoveled over from one pile to an- 
other three or four times until the 
whole is of an even color. 

F. J. MERRIAM. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 





KEEPING BOYS OUT OF SCHOOL. 


One of the greatest mistakes that 
many farmers make is in keeping the 
boys out of school in the fall to help 
do up the fall work. My friend, if 
your boy does not start when school 
begins, the chances are that he will 
start behind his classmates and re- 
main behind the entire term. And 
under this condition it cannot be ex 
pected that he will learn nearly as 
wellas if he had started at the be- 
ginning of the term. What I have 
said may, and often does, apply to 
the girls as wellas the boys. Hav- 
ing had experience In this matter I 
know whatit is to be kept out of 
school two or three months before 
starting. Brother farmer, if you 
are making a mistake in this direc- 
tion this fall, I trust you will con- 
sider the matter well another fall 
and make a special effort to get the 
boys and girls started at the begin- 
ning of the term. Do give them as 
good an education as possible so that 
they may more fully and ably per- 
form the duties of after life. In 
most of the States men can be hired 
in the fall for $10 to $20 per month 
and it will pay to hire, if need be, in 
order to get your boy and girl started 
on the road to fortune in time.— 
Glade Yeager, Sprankle Mills, Pa. 


Celery blight or rust may be kept 
under complete control by spraying 
either with ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper or with Bordeaux mixture. 
The spraying should be begun while 
the plants are stillin the seed bed, 
and should be continued at intervals 
of from one to two weeks after the 
plants are transplanted until the 
cool weather drevents the further 
development of the fungus.—Prof C. 





never go with the successful and in- 


XLITI. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Many farmers sell their cotton in 
the seed. This some times is best. 
We have known big money made 
this way. We made a contract with 
a cotton buyer once when the mar- 
ket was uncertain to deliver 10,000 
pounds of seed cotton at 2%, cents 
per pound. We agreed to divide the 
loss if it exceeded 14 cent per pound 
for seed cotton, provided he (the 
merchant) would share the profits 
with us. Result: we got $235 for 
the 10,000 pounds seed cotton. Cot- 
ton went down as usual and we gained 
by the transaction. The buyer held 
the cotton and made his money back. 
We always keep part of our seed. If 
the price is high, we sell all we can 
spare ; if very low, we buy some for 
fertilizer. It is best to sell as early 
as you can. The holding of cotton 
by farmers nearly always results in 
loss. 

We want our cotton picked as fast 
as it opens, at least orice in ten days 
if the weather is good. Not every 
farmer can do this. Cotton is much 
better if picked soon after opening. 
We let the pickers go in early in the 
morning, if they wish, and pick while 
the dew is on the cotton, but always 
with the understanding that a few 
pounds must be deducted. Cotton 
can be gathered faster while it is 
damp, and if it is thrown in a pile to 
sweat, the lint will improve. It is 
supposed that the lint absorbs some 
oilfrom the seed. Gathering cotton 
seems to be one kind of work for 
which machinery has failed. 

In the southern and eastern part 
of the State bunch beans, cabbage 
and peas and many other garden 
crops can be planted to furnish the 
table through the fall and winter 
with nice vegetables. This kind of 
work is too often neglected by our 
farmers. A good garden will pay a 
larger profit for the labor and fertili- 
zer used than any other part of the 
farm. Mary Jane showed us some 
tomatoes she planted some time ago 
from cuttings. If the weather is not 
too dry we will have tomatoes until 
nearly Christmas. Our crop last 
year wasa failure, but year before 
last we had all we wanted. Toma- 
toes will grow as well from cuttings 
as sweet potatoes. Where there are 
nice hot houses or pits to keep flow- 
ers in, it will be easy to have all the 
tomatoes you want until spring by 
using cuttings and starting the plants 
before very cold weather comes. 


corn up with shuck. Prior to the 
use of the soda it was difficult to get 
seed corn as early as last days of 
March, and after June it was hardly 
fit for bread. 

Inow have in my barn old corn 
enough to feed stock and for bread 
until 15th of October, and the cornis 
as nice and as free from bugs of all 
kinds as it was in June. This has 
been the case every time I used the 
soda. 

Iclean out my peas and air them 
a few days and leave chaff in them 
till I’m ready to plant. When they 
are dry enough I put in boxes in my 
barn, and sprinkle among them soda, 
and some times sulphur, first fumi- 
gating the boxes asIdo my barn. 
The 15th of August I took from an 
eight bushel box the last half bushel 
and not a bug could befound. I put 
afew early peas ina bag and neg- 
lected to put in soda and sulphur and 
they were so badly eaten as to be 
unfit for planting. 

The soda will sift off in shucking 
the corn and you will hardly discover 
that it has been used. 

Wm. A. BARBREY. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





WHY NOT STOP THIS LEAK? 


We recently had a leak in our 
waterworks. We were very anxious 
to have it repaired, because it would 
likely increase our monthly water 
bill. 

Traveling as we have recently, 
over two thousand miles, among the 
farmers of the South, we have been 
greatly impressed with the leaks in 
farm methods, and cannot help won- 
dering why our farmers do not stop 
them. They certainly greatly in- 
crease the bill of expenses, or what 
is much the same, decrease the in- 


come. 
THE HAY LEAK. 


This seems to be the most general 
leak upon the farm. Scarcely a 
farmer seems to fully appreciate the 
value of the hay crops growing upon 
his farm. Grasses of many kinds 
are permitted to grow to-waste, die 
and be burned up, asif it had no 
market value. 

Many of these very farmers are 
buying Western hay to feed on. 
Many of their neighbors are buying. 
Western hay to feed their sawmill 
steers or mules or their livery stable 
horses upon. 

We saw one man, who was buying 
hay at twenty-two dollars per ton, 
and yet pulling fodder and losing all 
the hay he might have made from 





Tomatoes that are grown can be 
kept for months by wrapping them 
just as lemons are found in thestores 
insummer. It will be best to expose 
the tomatoes a few days to heat and 
light to make thém ripen. 
HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





TO KEEP WEEVILS OUT OF CORN AND 
PEAS. 





An Important Problem, and Mr. Barbrey Has 
a Simple Plan That Has so Far Proved Very 
Successful. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Two years ago I adopted a plan for 

keeping weevils and other bugs from 

my corn and field peas that is so suc- 
cessful, and hence so satisfactory, 
that I want all farmers to know it. 

And as all farmers are presumed to 

be readers of The Progressive Far- | 

mer, I take it as the proper medium 
through which to give it. 

It is this: A few days before you 
are ready to put your corn in barn, 
clean out the barn thoroughly, and 
put afew shovelfuls of dirtin the 
center of the floor about two feet 
wide und deep enough to prevent the 
floor from burning; then make a 
place in the center to hold a shovel- 


his corn stalks. We found one man 
who had over six hundred tons of 
corn stalks, enough to make over 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 
XII. 
Third Mating Time—New Stock Ram an 
American Merino—Fully Described—Flow- 
§ ing Oil—Increased Wool His Main Useful- 
ness—Footrot Surely Avoided—Making 
Lambs—Ear Tabs—New Stock Ram at Be- 
ginning of Sixth Year—A Shropshire 
Chosen and Described—Heavy Fleece and 
Best of Mutton Qualities—His Pedigree— 
Keep Stock Ram Alone. 


At eighteen or twenty months old 
the first crop of lambs are ready to 
be bred. It is the third time of mat- 
ing for the old ewes or end of second 
year in the business. Now is the 
time to be again most careful in 
selecting a stock ram for the pur- 
pose, first of adding the greatest 
amount of fleece possible to the off- 
spring; and second, of keeping the 
size up at least to the highest point 
yet attained. 

The great excellence of the Ameri- 
can Merino now comes to the front. 
There being some 50 odd young ewes, 
a yearling ram may be selected, if 
carefully handled and stood and not 
at all turned out with the ewes. No 
need of using a small ram because 
there are plenty of American Merino 
rams weighing 280 pounds and guar- 
anteed to shear 30 pounds of long, 
fine greasy wool unwashed, of one 
year’s growth. I should not discard 
wrinkles but rather prefer them 
moderately for this purpose and 
would be sure to select one with as 
greasy wool as possible, but in no 
case at any time breed from a ram 
that does not unmistakably show up 
a good healthy and robust constitu- 
tion. 

See that he hasa broad deep breast, 
short rather than long legs, good 
well-formed, sound feet, (discard a 
foot rot sheep) good length of body, 
square and straight down buttock, 
rather straight (not swayed) back, 
short but broad head, with thick 
neck well set up at the shoulders, 
giving upheaded lofty carriage, with 
energetic, square (not shuffling) 
movement of each quarter in walk- 
ing. See that his sire and grand 
sire, dam and grand dam possessed 
the same characteristics. 

For our purpose in hand, high 
toned premiums, and even pedigrees 
may amount to but little; buy a 
sheep as well as pedigree. 


I emphasize the matter of a thick, 


little above the hoofs and carefully 
between hoofs in a pretty strong ~ 
solution of blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper) or of white vitriol (sulphate 
of zinc) and water, and repeat every 
few days for two or three weeks, 
meantime with a sharp knife paring 
off bottom of hoofs into as elegant 
shape as possible and continue to 
keep them so (also the feet of every 
stock ram) by frequent paring as 
long as he is used for a breeder. Be- 
sides this have a certificate from the 
breeder that the ram purchased has 
not been taken from a footrot or 
otherwise diseased flock and is free 
from it when shipped. 

These precautions carefully fol- 
lowed will set aside any danger. 


Of course the ewe lambs from 
these young ewes must be marked 
when they come 80 as to be readily 
known, to be permanently marked 
say at weaning time by using me- 
tallic ear tabs with initials and num- 
bers engraved. They are very cheap 
and by keeping a reference book, are 
an infallible guide for keeping rec- 
ord of all separations, divisions, 
notes of matings, of conditions or of 
sales or any other matters of im- 
portance. Such marking and contin- 
uous record is of inestimable value 
to the owner or shepherd who does, 
or wishes to, understand his busi- 
ness. They should goin the ears of 
at least the ewe lambs each year at 
or before weaning time. Red paint 
spots put on when they first come 
will designate them until they can 
carry ear tabs. 

By mating time or end of this third 
year in the business, and supposing 
the buck lambs to all have been put 
off, the ewe flock of all ages may 
stand about 115 old ewes, 50 two-year- 
olds, 50 yearlings and 75 lambs, in 
all 290 head. Or it may stand 115 
old ewes, 60 two-year-olds, 60 yearl- 
ings and 85 lambs, in all 320 head. 

I would say that if the number is 
below the former, something is seri- 
ously wrong, but if above the latter 
the shepherd deservesa higho ~ 
mendation. Though with nic 
and feed and attention t- 
cocity of the stock rar 
of twins a considerab' 
may be reached. 

However, wi’ 
the fiock do« 
may be sa” 
price 
bor 


vy the pre- 
« and raising 
ay higher record 


eb "a view to cutting 
wD at once, the old ones 
vid as stock sheep at a good 
if they were young when 





heavy fleece not too short in staple 
but well crimped at least two and # 
half—better three—inches long - 
stretched, and nearly of ur 
length and density on belJ~ 
other parts of the bo? 


an 





six hundred tons of first class hay ; 
| but this man could not make up his 
mind to buy a shredder to make 
them into hay, although he had an 
engine ready to pull it. 

Why not stop this $1,200 leak ? 

Farmers are paying high prices 
for bagging and ties, When they do 
not need either. 

Why not stop this leak? 


than the fertilizers do. 
Why not stop this leak? 


these. 


this leak. 

Many farmers are still growing 
scrub cows, when the same grass 
would grow Shorthorns and Here. 








ful of live coals from green, hard | 
wood ; place in the coals, throw on a | 
handful of pulverized sulphur, walk | 
out and close the door. If the stables | 
are attached to the barn, take stock | 
out, and when the burning is over, | 
haul up your corn and throw into | 
the barn about a foot deep and} 
sprinkle bi-carbonate of soda—com. | 
mon cooking soda—over the corn and | 
on sides of the wall; put in another | 
layer and repeat the sprinkling and 
continue until the barn is full. 

Soda can be bought at 5 cents per 





O. Townsend, Md.,State Pathologist. 


pound, and 5 pounds will do for about 


fords that would bring in four times 
the money. Why not get a Here 
ford or Shorthorn bull and stop this 
leak? 

Many farmers have what they call 
pastures, but bushes, briars, worth- 
less weeds and rocks,occupy nearly 
all the fields. 

Real good grass @an hardly get 











hold. Why not /out everything 
except the grass a ave @ pasture? 

Stop these, pouthern Culti- 
vator. Oe Ae CS 




















Farmers are buying tho ygands of 
tons of Commercial fert® dzers, when 
good, deep plowing and rapid har- 
rowing would do cheir lands perma. 
nent good and make larger crops 


Farmers are cutting rocks and 
stumps at great expense and loss. 
They could easily remove both of 


Very many of them are still suffer- 
ing their lands to wash away. Deep 
plowing and subsoiling would stop 


back. Muor, long > 
on the heavy * olan 
ject’ onable. 

‘view selec’, , 


and * ep, 


be far more particular to have smal 
;8kin wrinkles much ¢,g possible all 
over the body and markedly so on 
the belly so as to give ita close, firm 
and solid feel rnd the appearance of 
good greasy wool. 
See that there is an abundant flow 
of oil (yolk) from the skin into the 
wool on all parts. This excess of 
oil in the Merino sire has a tendency 
to increased wool and establishes a 
wooly propensity in the offspring of 
the cross, rather than too much 
grease; a characteristic that will 
prove very profitable in the flock for 
generations to come. This excess of 
grease in thoroughbred Merinos for 
thoroughbred breeding is a different 
matter. I am now writing of a cross 
that is to be followed by a much 
dryer wooled mutton sheep, hence 
the importance here attached to the 
elements of density, grease, crimp 
and quality of fleece. 
In short, we may remember that 
every pound of wool secured in the 
heavy fleece of the Merino ram used 
in this cross means an increase of 
hundreds of pounds of wool added to 
the annual fleeces of the three crosses 
of lambs secured while he stands at 
the head of the fiock. It is the great 
purpose to be gained by this Merino 
cross. 
Supposing the ram to be shipped a 
distance, and to make sure of no 





Aform 
wf and on, 
4¥, With tho 
vevY Coarse hair 
and hips %@ ob- 
for our purpose in 
rem with some h 
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rind fore legs and on hips, but 


ught. 


“|fourth and fifth years the your 

half-blood Dorsets being twie- = 
to the Merino ram * “ 

dese ee vrings us to be- 
GARG ©. Sixth year with 1£0 half- 
blood Dorsets to be once more bred 
to the Merino and 65 young half- 
blood Merinos for which a new stock 
Tam must be had, besides 85 half 
Merino ewe lambs just weaned. It 
will be a flock of large young ewes 
} | Of superior quality, the half Dorsets 
clipping six pounds and the Merinos 
eight pounds at least on the average 
while many of the half Merino cross 
will shear ten pounds. 

To hold their high characteristios 
in density, crimp and quality of 
fleece, while raising the average of 
the third cross fleeces up to ten 
pounds and increasing the weight of 
carcass to an average of 200 pounds 
in full fleece and flesh, improved in 
every way for mutton sheep, will be 
the problem which shall present it- 
self to the owner and the question 
will be, ‘‘Where will the ram to do 
this be found? 

I fully believe there is more than 
one of the long wool and mutton 
breeds will do this, but I have not 
tried them all and shall write of what 
I know. 

Notwithstanding the dark face 
that is disliked by some, I would buy 
a pedigreed Shropshire. I would 
pay less attention to some of the fine 
points of excellence that would make 
him a prize winner and see rather 
thas he shear a long fibre, well 
crimped, very ‘lustrous, dense and 
evenly set fleece, good wool on head, 
and between and below the eyes, 
especially dense long and good lus- 
trous quality on the belly and hips 
as well as on sides and back, and 
weighing certainly not under 20 








footrot, immediately on receipt of 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 ] 
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The old ewes being sold, and the ’ 
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‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
at INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaARa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or StatTE Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
‘mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postoffice. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
tio _ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
ce. 





When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy ot paper you receive is sent. 


DISCONTINU ANCES—Res 
ers continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue i 





nsibie subscrib- 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
‘¢ First come, first served.’ 





THE NATION’S SORROW. 


President McKinley is dead, and 
the nation mourns. All former dif- 
ferences are forgotten and every 
citizen is anxious to pay tribute to 
the man whose private worth and 
faithful public service have won for 
him and his memory the undying 
love of a mighty nation. 
Great 2s were his public services, 
the American people honor their 
dead President quite as much because 
of his high personal character and 
the purity of his private life. A 
consistent Christian, the most tender 
of husbands, a faithfal friend, scorn. 
ing all scheming and hypocrisy—his 
bitterest opponents could find no 
vulnerable point in his character. 
Of his public services we shall not 
now speak, but in any consideration 
of them, his freedom from sectional 
bias and his effective «fforts to bind 
closer the North and the South 
should not be forgotten. 
As we write this, the poor and 
the rich, the ignorant and the cul- 
tured, political opponents and politi- 
cal friends, are meeting in thousands 
of cities and hamlets to express their 
sorrow at his death. They do” well. 
It is indeed a national calamity. 
‘‘We have lost him; heis gone: 

We know him now: all narrow jeal- 
euses 

Are silent; and we see him as he 
moved, 

How modest, kindly, all accomplish- 
ed, wise ; 

Not making his high place the law. 
less perch 

Of winged ambition, nor a vantage 
ground 

For pleasure; but through all this 
tract of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blame 
less life.”’ 





WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


A census bulletin just given out 
shows that 29.4 of the males of vot- 
ing age in North Carolina are illit- 
erate. To our minds this does not 
indicate much progress during the 
decade just ended. As the census of 
1890 did not show the per centage of 
literacy among males of voting age, 
no exact comparison can be made, 
but we base our fears upon the fact 
that in 1890 only 35 7 of our people 
over 10 years of age could not read 
and write—a per centage not much 
greater than that now reported for 
those 21 years and over. One other 
fact is noted: New Mexico, whose 
per centage of illiteracy in 1890 was 
greater than ours, now reports a 
smaller per cent. of illerate men than 
does North Carolina. 

After all our talk of ‘educational 
progress’’ and ‘better public 
sehools,’’ are our people really be- 
img educated faster than heretofore? 


The latest dispatches say that 
President Roosevelt will retain his 
predecessor’s cabinet, for a time at 
least. The autopsy showed that Mr. 
Mckinley's death was due to gan- 
grene which had set in along the 
ceurse of the bullet. 


AT YOUR COURTHOUSE, SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 218T. 


This is the last issue of The Prog- 
ressive Farmer that will appear be- 


_| fore the county meetings of cotton 


growers, called for the purpose of 
considering ways and means of secur- 
ing better prices for cotton seed. 
The facts that make these meetings 
necessary for the protection of the 
farmers have already been fully set 
forth in our columns, but it may be 
worth while to emphasize the fact 
that all cotton growers of all creeds 
and conditions are urged to attend 
these meetings. If you raise cotton, 
it matters not whether you have 
ever been a member of the Alliance 
orof any other farmers’ organiza- 
tion, this old-fashioned advice is 
given you: Go, and take your neigh- 
bor with you. 

There are no cut-and-dried pro 
grammes for these meetings. Each 
cotton grower is asked to go and ex- 
plain what plan he thinks will in- 
sure best prices for seed. 

Remember too that these are to be 

strictly farmers’ meetings, affecting 
the welfare of the farmers them- 
selves. If they are to be successful 
therefore, the farmers must make 
them so. No one will get an office 
as a result of them, consequently no 
politician will canvass the county to 
insure full attendance. Instead let 
each farmer reader of The Progress- 
ive Farmer see his neighbors person- 
ally and insist that as many of them 
as can possibly do so go with him to 
the courthouse, Saturday, September 
21st. This method only will insure 
the success of the movement, and 
the cotton growers must take enough 
interest in their own welfare to 
adopt it. 
Resolve now that, however busy 
you may be, you will be at your 
courthouse Saturday, and with all 
others that meet there, give one day 
to this fight against a trust no less 
greedy and oppressive than that 
which attempted to rob you ten years 
ago—the jute bagging trust that 
died young. 

BOXES FOR RURAL FREE DELIVERY 

ROUTES. 


By a recently adopted order of the 
Postofiice Department ‘‘it is required 
that on all rural free delivery routes 
hereafter to be established, those de- 
siring the service must be prepared 
to pzt up boxes in the manner pre 
scribed by the Department, the 
boxes on each route to be uniform. 
Which particular box shall be 
selected must be decided by the pat 
rons themselves, either through the 
appointment of a committee or in 
some other way.’’ 

“In the manner prescribed by the 
Depurtment’’ means that one of 
fourteen different makes of boxes 
must be selected, the prices ranging 
from $1 to $3 each. These boxes 
will last indefinitely, and are much 
safer than the ‘‘home-made’’ ones 
heretofore used quite extensively. 
While the initial cost is greater, the 
boxes endorsed by the Department 
will doubtless prove cheaper in the 
long run. 
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We are prepared to believe with 
the Biblical Recorder that ‘‘there is 
not a college or university in the 
State in which a chair of grammar 
and spelling would not relieve a long 


and sorely felt want.’’ Many whose 
knowledge of the ‘‘ologies’’ and the 
dead tanguages is far-reaching would 
nevertheless be greatly benefited by 
a few months’ study of their mother 
tongue. 
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HARDLY 80 MUCH. 


Commenting on the really remark- 
able figures just given out by the 
Census Bareau, the Chicago Tribune 
says: 

‘‘Ten years ago our average age of 
death was 31.1 years; now it is 35.2 
years. In general there is an in- 
crease of deaths from old age dis- 
eases and a decrease in the diseases 
of infancy. While infant deaths 
still constitute about one-third of 
the total, there is an encouraging 
falling off in deaths from infantile 
diseases. This improvement no doubt 
is due to better sanitation, purer 
water and a more general observance 
of the laws of health.”’ 

We believe that the inorease in 
length of life is due to the causes 
mentioned by The Tribune, and we 
honorfour scientists and our medical 
and sanitary authorities for it. But 
we do not believe that in ten years 
they have lengthened life to the ex- 
tent that the census figures indicate ; 
we think that this increase is more 
apparent than real. A marked gain 
has doubtless been made, but with 
four years added each decade, we 
should soon become a race of Me. 
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The Progressive Farmer, ‘eptember 17, 1901. 


IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


The first article on page 1 calls at- 
tention to the importance of experi- 
mental work on the farm, especially 
with regard to commercial fertili- 
zers. Itis worthy of careful study. 
The same principles that you observe 
in feeding your horses apply in feed- 
ing your soil. You want your horse 
to have so much hay, so much 
corn, so much fodder, so much 
water, each meal. But if you 
find in his trough at the be- 
ginning of some feed half enough 
corn already placed there, you simply 
reduce by half the quantity usually 
given him by yourself. Or if enough 
fodder has already been given him 
by some one else, you keepin your 


“barn the quantity of fodder you 


would otherwise have given. To 
add the usual quantity of corn or 
fodder when enough or half enough 
had already been placed there by 
some one else would be waste. But 
what has this to do with the fertili- 
zer question? Simply this: The 
crop you wish to raise needs somuch 
nitrogen, so much phosphoric acid, 
somuch potash. If you goitblindly, 
applying of each ingredient year 
after year the quantity that it has 
been estimated is best for that par- 
ticular crop on ‘‘the general run of 
land,’’ you also are perhaps wasting 
valuable time and money. Exercise 
the same common sense that you use 
when you look into your horse 
trough to see whether your son or 
your hired man has already placed 
there enough corn, fodder or water. 
Ask your soil by properly planned 
experiments. Find out if Nature by 
leguminous crops or otherwise has 
already placed in it enough nitrogen. 
If so, the application of this most 
costly of fertilizing ingredients is 
money wasted. Or has Nature 
placed there so much potash or phos- 
phoric acid that enough will be avail- 
able to enable you to reduce with 
economy the quantity usually ap- 
plied? Ifso, is not the application 
of a full quantity money thrown 
away? These are pertinent ques- 
tions, and their correct solution 
means money in the pocket of every 
farmer. From time to time articles 
advising the proper ways of conduct- 
ing these fertilizer experiments have 
appeared in The Progressive Farmer, 
and others will appear hereafter. 
We hope that many of our readers 
will give some of these a trial next 


season. 
* * * * * 

The article next following Mr. 
Merriam’s, entitled ‘‘Keeping Boys 
out of School,’’ is one worthy of no 
less careful attention. We know it 
is a little hard to pay out cash to 
some hired hand for that fodder-puil- 
ing or cotton-picking that your boy 
might doif he were at home. But 
consider whether or not such action 
in your own boyhood days was wise. 
If it proved profitable in your own 
case, remember that your boy must 
face competition fiercer than that 
which has prevailed heretofore, 
must compete with millions of other 
boys that are profiting by advantages 
better than those of the nineteenth 
century. And your boy cannot fight 
life’s battles with an out of-date 


equipment 


* 


* * * * 

The p'an reported by Mr. Barbrey 
to keep weevils out of corn and peas 
is not difficult or expensive, and the 
suxcessful experiments he has 
already made with it warrant us in 


recommending it to all readers. 
* * * * * * 


How many of our readers know 
anythin, of the In ian “Republic in 
North Carvtina,’’ a delightful sketch 
of which was written for the June 
Woman’s Homes “ompanion by Lan 
don Knight? The Srst part of this 
sketch appeurs on page 4 and the 
concluding portions will bo given 


next week. 
So on 


* * * * 
Read on page 8 Mr. Grantlund’s 
experience with hay. New York 
farmers find hay raising very profit- 
able, and they get only .81 ton per 
acre. Here in North Carolina we 
continue the suicidal policy of send- 
ing North for much of our supply, 
and what do official reports show the 
production per acre here? More 
than 70 per cent. greater than in 
New York—1.41 tons peracre. Sup- 
pose some of us quit fighting ‘‘Gen- 
eral Green’’ and see what can be 
made by keeping friends with him 
awhile? If it pays North with pro- 
duction 50 per cent. smaller, why 
shouldn't it pay here? And a mar- 
ket right at home, for it will be 
many years before all, omr people can 
be induced to“taise their own hay. 
If your cottop ¢ t fobaeoo ‘doesn’t 





pay,’’ why nofimy ge this sub- 
ject further? ~ * ‘ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is gratifying to learn that the 
Farmers’ Institutes this year have 
been very successful, both in point 
of attendance and interest shown. 
But our people do not yet appreciate 
them as they should. 

The Progressive Farmer’s articles 
on shredding corn have attracted 
much attention in all parts of the 
State, and have resulted in the pur- 
chase of a number of shredders. We 
shall be glad to hear from those test- 
ing this up-to-date method of saving 
the corn crop. 

We note with much pleasure that 
the Postmaster-General will recom- 
mend a goodly increase in salaries of 
rural free delivery carriers. The 
$500 per year now paid is too small 
for the service required, and we 
hope that Congress will act favorably 
upon the recommendation to in- 
crease to $600. 


Our sense of the eternal fitness of 
things gets a rude shock by the pres- 
ent state of affairs, as wittily set 
forth by Collier’s Weekly: ‘‘Truly 
our fortunes are in the laps of the 
gods. Schley is on trial for coward- 
ice, Sampson has been blackguarded 
into illness, Evans has been publicly 
reprimanded by an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Cervera is to 
be presented witha silver cup asa 
testimonial of the admiration of the 
American people !’’ 

The National Farmers’ Congress 
will hold its annual session for 1901, 
October ist to 10th, at Siocx Falls, 
South Dakota. An interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared. The follow- 
ing delegates have been appointed 
from North Carolina: Jos. Bell, 
Shawboro; W. R. Capehart, Avoca; 
George N. Ives, Newport; R. H. 
Ricks, Rocky Mount; John 8. Cun- 
ningham, Cunningham ; A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; W. A. Smith, 
Ansonville ; Ernest Erwin, Morgan- 
ton; G. D. Ray, Burnsville; G. L. 
Barnard, Franklin; J. J. Laughing- 
house, Grimesland; Charles Mc- 
Namee, Asheville; B. W. Kilgore. 
Raleigh ; W. F. Massey, Raleigh ; W, 
R. Cox, Penelo. 

The publishers, the B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Co., Richmond, Va., have 
kindly sent us Books 1 and 2 of the 
‘‘North Carolina History Stories,’’ by 
W.C. Allen, Superintendent of the 
Waynesville schools. These stories 
are written in a very entertaining 
manner, and cannot fail to develop 
early, among the young pupils tor 
whom they are intended,a love of our 
State history. Five of the book- 
lets have already been issued, any 
one of which can be obtained from 
the publishers for 10 cents. We are 
glad to learn that Mr Allen has in 
preparation another series, which 
will be devoted to some of the mest 
striking historical events that kave 
occurred in North Carolina since the 
Revolution. 


We owe an apology to Bro. J. C. 
Bain, the efficient Lecturer of the 
State Farmers’ Alliance. When we 
began printing the ‘Agricultural 
Directory’’ his name appeared prop- 
erly among’*the list of Alliance offi- 
cers. In carrying the type back and 
forth, however, a few weeks ago, 
the printer somehow dropped Bro. 
Bain’s name, snd the mistake was 
not noticed by us. Then in giving 
the list of newly elected officers 
after the recent State meeting, we 
gave the names of the new President 
and Vice-Presiuent and directed the 
printers to re-set the remainder of 
the list as it appeared in the ‘Di 
rectury,’’ thinking it correct. Again, 
therefore, Bro. Buin’s name was 
omit'ed. We heartily regret the 
error. Bro Bain has acted well his 
partas Lecturer, and the brethren 
at the recent Stute meeting made no 
mistake in re electing him unani 
mously. 


That conditions are such as to wai: 
rant niieh higher prices for cotton 
seed is a fact very where recognized. 
The Springfield, Mass. Farm and 
Home for September istsays: ‘In 
all probability the oonsumption of 
cotton seed meal wiil be considerably 
enlarged during the coming winter. 


cut the crop seriously, and the price 
of that cereal will probably rule 
high for a long time tocome. With 
such a general distribution of cotton 
seed oil mills through the South, 
there is plenty of Opportunity to 
utilize this valuable by-product, and 
planters ought to reosive good 
prices.’ But will they? Is it the 
custom of monopolies to give the 
farmer voluntarily any considerable 
‘part of the profits if they believe 
themselves ina position to kee» it 
in their own coffers? For an answer, 


see the New Orleans dispatsh pri 
in our last issue. Gane preniee 





The drouth in the surplus corn states | 


The Thinkers. 


FOR A RURAL GRADED SCHOOL. 


J. N. Price, Esq., of Price’s Mills, 
Union county, has a communication 
in The Monroe Journal of this week 
telling of plans for the establishment 
of a rural graded school in his com- 
munity. Under an act of the last 
Legislature the people of the district 
have voted upon themselves a special 
tax of $1.50 on the poll and 50 
cents on the $100 valuation of prop- 
erty, to supplement the regular ap- 
| portionment, and it is believed that 
this will be sufficient to establish a 
good school and keep it going, but a 
school building is the first problem 
which confronts those interested. 
To erect and furnish a building for 
the purpose intended will cost $1,000, 
and in raising this the people of the 
district callfor outside help. A con- 
tribution of $10 from Philadelphia 
is acknowledged; Mr. B. D. Heath, 
of Charlotte, has given $25, and “a 
number in Monroe have contributed 
liberally.’’ 

The undertaking is interesting for 
the reason that this is, we believe, 
the first effort to establish a graded 
school in any strictly country dis- 
trict in the State. A number of 
quite small towns have them but 
this would be a strictly country 
graded school, and as a start in a 
new and distinctive part of the edu- 
cational field the undertaking de- 
serves the sympathy and support of 
the friends of education everywhere. 
The Observer is anxious to see it 
succeed and gives it its best wishes. 
For aught that can be told this may 
be the beginning of great things for 
education in North Carolina. Mr. 
Price will receive and receipt for 
contributions.—Charlotte Observer. 


MAGISTRATES PUNISH TOO LIGHTLY. 


“The law has not been made a 
terror to evildoers. Our magistrates 
inflict the minimum of punishment 
always, or if not always, the excep- 
tion is so rare as to make the people 
wonder. The abortion of justice in 
crimination cases has long been a 
reproach and has become a stench in 
the nostrils of decency. These are 
strong terms, but not too strong, for 
the odor of this crime against civil- 
ization smells to heaven. For years 
criminals have gone unwhipped. It 
is said that grand juries will not in- 
dict on positive testimony, and even 
when by some mistake a bill is found, 
the petit jury will not convict.”’ 
The above compluint comes from 
a writer in the Atlanta Constitution, 
and certainly applies to almost every 
section of the country. Magistrates 
too often ‘‘suspend judgment on 
payment of costs.’’ While this is 
right in many cases, itis a right that 
has been abused, and magistrates be- 
come largely to blame for repeated 
disorders because of their not hav- 
ing previously inflicted the punish- 
ment that public good called for. 
When an officer is found running his 
‘‘justice’’ shop merely for the fees 
that are init, there should be some 
law to send him to jail or make him 
suffer for the travesties he has com- 
mitted in the name of justice. This 
is agrowing evil and demands severe 
efforts to correct.—Stuanly Enterprise 
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THE TORRENS LAND LAW. 








Special attention has been called 
to the recent adoption by the State 
of Minnesota of the ‘orrens Land 
Law, which goes into operation in 
September. 

By this system—which like the 
secret ballot is an importation from 
Austraiia—the business cf transfer. 
ring lundis so simplified that it is 
well nigh incredibie the pian has not 
been universally adopted in the 
United States. its fundamental idea 
is that euch lund title is registered 
at the Register's dilice, and the State, 
having thorcughly searched the title, 
issues a certificate of ownershij to 
the holdéf. All sabrequent transters, 
liens, mortgages vf conveyances cf 
any sort are entered upon this cer- 
tificate, duplicate records being kept, 
Curefully indexed, by the officials. 
The government guarantees the titles 
tothe holders of these certificates, 
Che total initial expense is only $25, 
and of subsequent registration only 
$3. Under the present System, when- 
ever a piece of lund is transferred or 
a mortgage is given, a lawyer must 
be employed to search through a 
voluminous mass of records, oftenin 
a shocking state of confusion—and 
if the sume purcel is sold aguin next 
year, the whole process is once more 
gone through with from the begia- 
ning. The system is inconceivanly 
cumbersome, antiquated and expen- 
sive. Until the advent of the private 
title guarantee companies the pur- 
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chaser of a piece of proper 
security whatever of even 
the transaction. He was compe Z 
to depend entirely upon his confi 
dence in his lawyer. In New York 
City alone there are each year near} 
15,000 land conveyances, amountin, 
to well over $100,000,000; no city na 
this country has more to gain fro ’ 
such a simplification, for in no a 
city is the number of transfers in 
proportion to the total number of 
holdings so large. Yet this reform 
long tested in Australia, and in Use 
in many parts of Continental Europe 
for hundreds of years, which has 
been adopted in Massachusetts for 
the last two years, which has been 
tried with eminent success in Chi. 
cago, which Minnesota will put into 
operation this month, which is under 
consideration in half a dozen other 
States, and the adoption of which in 
New York was agitated fifteen years 
ago—seems as far away as ever at 
this date. 

It has been objected that the orig. 
inal Torrens Act gave a judicial and 
discretionary power to the Register 
not in conformity with American 
law ; and this caused the law in Ohio 
and the first Chicago statute to be 
pronounced invalid by the courts. 
But the necessary adaptation to 
American institutions is really a 
simple matter and has been success- 
fully carried out elsewhere ; and the 
causes for the slowness of adoption 
seem to be the usual extraordinary 
conservatism of legal enactments, 
and the fact that the people who 
know most of the absurdities of the 
present law, the lawyers and title 
guarantee companies, are constant 
beneficiaries by its provisions. A 
general change to the Torrens sys- 
tem would inevitably drive out of 
.business the private companies who 
guarantee titles, and it would make 
the services of a lawyer quite unnec- 
essary in land transference. Few 
classes of men can believe desirable 
any change in long-established cus- 
tom which would dispense with their 
own services ; but it is an evidence of 
the hurry and absorption of our time 
and country, as well as of the lack 
of interest in public matters, that 
the people have not before this de- 
manded this reform.—The World's 
Work for September. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 





It is shown by a comparison of the 
statistics of the textile machinery in 
the United States compiled from the 
Textile World’s Directory for 1901 
with the figures for 1900, that an 
increase has occurred in each of the 
latter. There are 1,578,049 more 
cotton spindles reported for the 
whole country in 1901 than in 1900. 

Over 61 per cent. of these new 
spindles are located in the South. 
Compared with this increase for the 
whole country, the percentage of in- 
crease in the looms and spindles of 
South is all the more noteworthy. 
During the past year there has been 
installed in the Southern States 965,- 
166 cotton spindles and 18,375 cot- 
ton looms, or an increase of 16.7 
per cent. in the cotton spindles of 
this section, as compared with 7% 
per cent. increase for the whole 
country. Itis estimated that this 
7% per cent, if continued ‘‘would 
result in doubling the spinning ca- 
pacity of the country in ten years.” 
The Southern rate of increase would 
double the number of spindles in 
four anda half years. In this per- 
centage of ircrease, North Carolina 
shows up well. From 1,499,540 
spindles in 1900 this State goes to 1,- 
692,333 in 1901,and from 34,732 looms 
to 35,588. On silk goods there are 
30,000 spindles and 1,450 looms now 
in operation in North Carolina. In 
industrial progress the South still 
leads the country, and this State 
continues to lead the South.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 
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News dhd Observer: Hero's ati 
instance of whet the large dog crop 
is doing for North Carolina. The 
Richmond Dispatch tells of a Tar 
Heel who is going to Virginia to 
raise sheep, because the ‘‘yaller 
;cur’’ makes that industry an impos- 
/ sibility in North Carolina. It says: 
‘Mr. D. A. Cobdell, of North Caro- 
jlina, called upon Commissioner 
Koiner yesterday with a view to get- 
ting information in regard to the 
advantages of Virginia as a sheep- 
raising State. The Commissioner 
gave his visitor full information 02 
this subject and most favorably im- 
pressed the North Carolinian with 
the opportunities offered by Virginl@ 
for those who wished to engage 9 
the industry. Mr. Cobdell thinks of 
locating in Southside Virginia, 904 
will very probably do so.’’ 
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State News. 


_ 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 





{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

A movement is on foot to establish 
a rural free delivery mail route in 
the section adjacent to Chadbourn. 

A. and M. College boys in all parts 
of the State will learn with regret of 
the death of Mrs. Susan Carroll, 
matron of the institution since its 
peginning. 

Newton Enterprise: Besides the 
damage to the cotton and corn, the 
farmers are heavy losers in other 
respects from the wet summer. They 
have been able to dry but little fruit, 
and thousands of bushels of apples 
and peaches have rotted under the 
trees. They have had but little 
time suitable for chopping wood and 
their income in this direction will be 
cut short. 

Stanly Enterprise: Corn in this 
county will give a fairly good yield, 
while cotton will prove the oppo- 
site ——J. C. Capp, the man captured 
at Norwood for holding up the Yad 
kin train, has confessed to being the 
Paul Winsell who was convicted at 
Salisbury of larceny and of having 
escaped from the penitentiay before 
serving out his term. He has three 
and a half years yet to serve. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is mailing to school officers 
and others concerned throughout 
the State a circular letter giving the 
opinion of the Attorney General re- 
garding the conditions under which 
school text books may be exchanged. 
And his ruling based thereon that all 
usable books that have been adopted 
in the counties heretofore are ex- 
changeable. The opinion and the 
ruling have already been published- 
—Raleigh Post. 

Col. Olds: The grape crop in this 
section of the State is the poorest in 
many years, owing to the rains. 
There are only two or three vine- 
yards now in this section, where ten 
or twelve years ago there were 
many.—Judge Walter Clark denies 
that he inspired the application for 
mandamus to force the corporation 
commission to assess this year the 
railroad franchises. He says he 
knew nothing about the application 
until the notice of it appeared. 

Rutherfordton Cor. Post, 12th: 
Mack McDowell, colored, fifty-two 
years old, who shot and killed his 17- 
year-old son, May 30, near Henrietta, 
was to-day found guilty of murder 
in the second degree, with a plea 
from the jury for the mercy of the 
court. Judge Justice’ssentence was 
ten years at hard labor in the peni- 
tentiary. McDowell’s two sons and 
daughter testified that he deliber. 
ately shot down their brother with- 
out cause. McDowell’s weak mind 
saved him from hanging. 

Greensboro dispatch: There will 
be no new registration of the voters 
of Guilford county for the good 
roads bond election, to be held on 
November 2ist. The county com- 
missioners took the matter up again 
to-day for the third time and an- 
nounced that a speciai act passed by 
the last Legislature prohibited them 
from ordering a new registration. 
This is a great disappointment to the 
advocates of the $300,000 bond issue, 
and on its account specially strong 
efforts will be made to carry the 
election. 


Col Olds: Ex-Congessman Stroud, 
of this district, has done a very pub- 
lic spirited thing in paying all the 
expenses of one student at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
and half the expenses of two others. 
——It is said that one of the text 
book companies has established de- 
positories in all the counties save 
three, and will fill these in a few 
days. The publications about the 
gross remissness of the other com 
panies in establishing depositories is 
Said at the office of the Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction to be 
having a happy effect. 

Brevard News: Prof. Hayden, a 
mining expert well known in this 
county and the man who engineered 
the first work on the Boilston gold 
Vein, is among our peopleagaia. As 
an illustration of what ignorance is 
doing for our mineral interests he 
showed us a specimen of pure umber, 
equal to the best Turkey umber that 
our painters are using, which he says 
&man in this county has been cart- 
ing and dumping into the river in 
orderito strip a lime vein, He has al- 
Teady dumped $14,000 worth into the 
water to get at $200 worth of lime. 
The shipping of umber will be one of 
the industries of this county in the 


Items 0 


Raleigh Post: One million dollars 
will be spent for the improvement of 
the road-bed of the Seaboard Air 
Line. This information was given a 
representative of The Post yesterday 
by a Seaboard official, who has had 
a talk with Vice-President Barr of 
the Seaboard. Mr. Barr stated that 
the road-bed of the Seaboard was to 
be ballasted with crushed stone from 
one end to the other. This has been 
decided upon and the work will soon 
begin. The fact that the Seaboard’s 
passenger trains make fast time and 
the increased heavy traffic makes 
this necessary. The road will be 
ballasted with stone, so that it will 


compare with the best in the 
country. 
Charlotte Observer: As an evi- 


dence of the poor fruitage of the 
cotton crop this season (in Mecklen- 
burg county) Mr. Gilbert Helms, of 
Crab Orchard township, yesterday 
brought to the Observer office a 
number or cotton plants of a tall and 
luxuriant growth. It is apparently 
fine cotton, but a close inspection 
shows a remarkable absence of 
squares and bolis. On one large 
plant there are less than half a dozen 
bolls. Mr. Helms says that this 
deficiency is characteristic of a good 
deal of cotton in this section of the 
county. Mr. Bryum, of Steele Creek, 
who is noted as a cotton grower, 
Says that in his fields the bolls are 
cracking open and the staple is found 
to be rotten. 
Goldsboro Cor. Observer: Dave 
Mitchell, a colored porter on the A. 
& N. C. train, was seriously shot at 
Kinston last night by an unknown 
white man. It was found that the 
intestines had been punctured in six 
places and two blood vessels were 
severed. The west-bound passenger 
train had but a moment before ar- 
rived and when the report of the 
gun was heard, the large crowd at 
the depot was startled. There are 
several versions of the affair. One 
says that Mitchell, in passing several 
white men, asked them to get out of 
his way. This brought on words 
and Mitchell raised his lantern to 
signal the train ahead when the man 
caught him by the shoulder, pulled 
a gun and shot him. He may die. 
Hickory correspondent Charlotte 
Observer : 
year’s wheat crop, 


wheat in the sheave under shelter, 


next fortnight, 


per acre. 
equipped with the most modern seed 


planters 


vation of small grains. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL CENSUS. 





Per Centage of Illiteracy 


for the census year 1900. 


number in the State. 


negro descent. 
are practically all of native birth. 
birth, only six tenths of 1 per cent 
birth. 

whole, there is a considerable pro 
being 29.4 per cent. 
to the presence among males of vot 
ing age of a large number of illiter 


ate persons of negro descent. 


are: Children of school age, 753,826 
of whom 450 are foreign born, 263, 


females. Males of militia age, 326, 





near future. 


i foreign born and 128,315 colered. 


From statistics of this 
Catawba can 
boast of producing the largest yield 
of any county in the State. From 
the threshers’ tallies and from the 


which will be threshed within the 
this county will 
make between four hundred and 
four hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels, making about one-twelfth 
of all the wheat produced in the 
State—the average per acre being 
greatly in excess of that of any 
other county, some of our farmers 
producing forty-five to fifty bushels 
Many of the farmers are 


ing and harvesting machines, the 
sparing no expense for 
equipping their farms for the culti- 


It Shows That Practically All Eligible to 
Public Institutions are Native Born—High 


The Census Bureau has issued a 
bulletin giving the number of per- 
sons of school, militia and voting 
ages in the State of North Carolina 


in North Carolina persons of 
school age are practically ail of 
native birth, the foreign-born ele- 
ment of this class constituting only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the whole 
Colored per- 
sons of school age constitute in 
North Carolina 34.9 per cent. of the 
whole number of persons of school 
age and comprise chiefly persons of 
Maies of militia age 


In North Carolina males of voting 
age are substantially al! of native 


of the whole number being ot foreign 
Among males of voting age, as a 
portion of illiterates, the per centage 


This somewhat 
large per centuge is due principally 


The numbers for North Carolina 


044 colored, 377,611 mules and 376,215 


202, of whom 1,347 are foreign born 
and 99,626 colored. Males of voting 
age, 417,578, of whom 2,530 are 





HE BREATHED HIS LAST SATURDAY 
MORNING AT 2:15. 


His Recovery Expected. Until Friday; Whe 

a Relapse Occurred—Sank Steadily—His 
Death—‘“‘God’s Will, Not Ours, be Done’’— 
Sketch of His Life. 

Buffalo, Sept. 14.—William Me- 
Kinley, President of the United 
States, died at 2:15 this morning of 
wounds inflicted by lhe Anarchist 
Czolgosz at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, September 6th. 

The most eminent surgeons in the 
United States have attended the 
President at the residence of Mr. 
Milburn, the Exposition President, 
where the end came. At first it was 
feared that the wounds would prove 
fatal, but Mr. McKinley’s improve- 
ment was so marked that the physi- 
cians gave out the most encouraging 
news. From Monday till Friday 
morning the country felt gafe that 
he would recover. Early yesterday 
there was a slight change for the 
worse, and the distressing news of 
to day isa terrible shock to a grief- 
stricken people the nation over. 

His last conscious hour was spent 
with the wife to whom he devoted a 
life time of care. He was reconciled 
to the cruel fate to which an assas- 
sin’s bullet had condemned him and 
faced death in the same spirit of 
calmness and poise which has marked 
his long and honorable career. His 
last conscious words reduced to 
writing by Dr. Mann who stood at 
his bedside when they were uttered, 
were as follows: 

“Good bye. All good bye. 
God’s way. His will be done.’’ 


MR. McKINLEY’S CAREER. 


Since the late sixties, when Will- 
iam McKinley as a budding country 
lawyer became a successful candidate 
for the place of prosecuting attorney 
in Stark county, Ohio, he has been 
constantly in the public eye. The 
circle of his influence widened and 
widened until it grew from the con- 
fines of a rural Ohio county beyond 
the limits of the greatest Republic 
on earth ; until, as Chief Magistrate 
of the United States the former 
Canton lawyer wielded a power over 
the destinies of the human race as 
great as that of any ruler in the 
world. . 

William McKinley was born at 
Niles, Ohio, January 29, 1843. 

EARLY LIFE IN PEACE AND WAR. 

The President was the seventh 
child in a family ofnine. Soonafter 
his birth his parents moved from 
Niles to Poland, Ohio. Like other 
American lads of his day in his cir- 
cumstances, he attended public 
schools and became a member of the 
village debating society. He at- 
tended the Poland Academy and 
afterward Alleghany College. When 
the Civil War broke out Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was stillin school. At the 
age of 18 he enlisted in the Twenty- 
third Ohio Volunteer Infantry, in 
which he served under General 
Rosecrans. Mr. McKinley was made 
commissary sergeant, and at the 
battle of Antietam he proved so effi- 
cient that he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant. He afterward rose to the 
rank of captain and brevet major 
and served on the staffs of Generals 
Hayes, Crook and Hancock at differ- 
ent periods. In 1865 he was mus- 
tered out of service. 

After teaching school for a term 
he turned his uttention to the law. 
A course at Albany, N. Y., finished 
his preliminary legal education and 
he settled in Canton, Ohio, as a 
lawyer in 1867. Two years after- 
ward he made his first political fight. 
Nominated to a forlorn hope as Re- 
publican candidate for prosecuting 
attorney in a Democratic county, he 
surprised his friends by winning out. 

AS A TARIFF CHAMPION. 

It was at this time, according toa 
Canton tradition, that Mr. McKinley 
took up in earnest the question which 
-| was destined to make him promi- 
nent. As the story goes, the young 
lawyer engaged in a debate on the 
tariff question with a Democratic 
-| opponent who advocated free trade. 
The future. President then resolved 
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President McKinley is Dead. :|. 


The Progressive Farmer, September 17, 1901. 
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General ‘News.’ * 29nd after a hot fight he was defeated 


at the next election. 

Soon afterward Mr. McKinley be- 
came a Ccandidats for the Governor- 
ship of Ohio, to which position he 
was elected in 1891 and again in 1893. 
During the Gubernatorial campaign 
he first made his great record at 
speech-making, a record.rivaled by 
his later opponent in the races for 
the Presidency. The President, when 
&@ candidate for Governor, in asingle 
campaign spoke in 86 of the 88 coun. 
ties of Ohio. As the campaign grew 
hot he some times made as many as 
15 speeches in a single day and 
traveled 200 miles. He made a West- 
tern tour, keeping up this hot race. 
To the astonishment of his close as- 
sociates, he seemed to scarcely feel 
the strain. It wasall training for 
the fight to come. 


NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT. 

Although he had figured in three 
Presidential conventions Mr. Mco- 
Kinley was a minor figure in 
the opening campaign. for the 
nomination of a Republican 
candidate in 1896. Thomas B. 
Reed, who had Presidential am- 
bitions, filled the party horizon as 
no other man. Before the conven- 
tion met, however, Mr. McKinley 
had the situation well in hand, and 
in the St. Louis convention he got 
661 out of the 905 votes cast. The 
preliminary campaign was managed 
by Marcus A. Hanna, who showed 
for the first time his wonderful abil- 
ity as a political manipulator. 
In his first campaign against Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. McKinley did not follow 
his older traditions. Although it 
was the most stirring campaign for 
years, Mr. McKinley remained at 
home much of the time, and special 
trains furnished by railways the 
country over brought crowds of pil- 
grims to Canton. Mr. McKinley got 
271 votes in the Electoral College, 
against 171 for Mr. Bryan. The 
popular plurality for McKinley was 
about 600,000 in a vote of nearly 14,- 
000,000, far the largest ever cast. 


A PERIOD OF BIG EVENTS. 

The years of Mr. McKinley’s ad- 
ministration have been the most 
eventful for America since the Civil 
War. Spain was driven from the 
Western Hemisphere after a short 
armed struggle with the United 
States. The war left the United 
States with the ownership of Porto 
Rico, a protectorate over Cuba and 
the Philippines acquired. Far- 
reaching financial legislation has 
also marked the administration of 
Mr. McKinley. 

The story of the last Presidential 
campaign, in which Mr. McKinley 
was re-elected, is still fresh in the 
public mind. He received at the 
election of November 6, 1900, a plu- 
rality of 861,527 votes, and in the 
Electoral College a majority of 137 
votes. 

Personally President McKinley 
was pleasant to meet. He was care- 
ful not to give offence, even in heated 
campaign speeches. Mr. McKinley 
spoke in well-turned, impressive 
phrases and with a deliberateness 
and solemnity which gave the im- 
pression of profound thought. — 
President McKinley’s home life 
has been ina measureideal. His wife 
—formerly Miss Ida Saxton,daughter 
of a newspaper publisher of Canton 
—has been for years an invalid. The 
President’s devotion to her was of the 
tenderest and most touching sort. 
His mother, too, who lived to see 
him President, looked upon William 
as a favorite son. 
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THE COTTON CROPS, 





In 1900 There Were Produced 10,486,179 
Bales, Against 9,645,974 in 1899—North 
Carolina in 1900 Raised 509,345 and 
473,155 in 1899. ; 

WASHINGTON, September 12.—The 
Weather Bareau has issued a state- 
ment of the cotton product of 1900 
and ulso gives a statement comparing 
the production of that year with the 
production of 1899. The statement 
shows that in 1900 there were pro- 
duceit 10,486,179 commercial bales 
as against 9,645,974 commercial bales 
in 1899. The showing by States is as 
follows in commercial bales : 





that he would fathom protection to 
the bottum. He became an authority 
-| on protection doctrine. 

. In 1876 McKinley first entered Con- 
gress. He was re-elected often. In 
the Democratic landslide of 1882 he 
,»| went to Congress with a very nar- 
-|row margin, and his opponent, 
Jonathan Wullace, was seated after 
a contest. In 1884 Mr. MoKinley re- 
turned to Congress and in 1890 be- 
came prominent as the author of the 
McKinley Tariff bill. His district 
had been changed in the meantime, 





1900. 1899. 
Alahama.:.....5 1,061,678 1,103,690 
| Arkansas........ 828,820 719,453 
ic“ ere 55,659 56,571 
George .;...5.>% 1,270,597 1,296,844 
|Indian Territory, 288,114 160,324 
MOMOGR os hsee 151 121 
Kentucky ....... 133 934 
Louisiana ....... 704,765 708,568 
| Mississippi....... 1,055,968 1,264,048 
| Missouri......... ‘27,280 19,377 
North Carolina... 509,345 473,155 
Oklahoma....... 116,625 84,345 
South Carolina... 780,782 876,545 
Tennessee....... 227,001 215,175 
ee 7.3,536,506 2,658,555 
oS | A et 
Virginia......... 11,838 9,239 








Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United. States. 


SKETCH OF HIS CAREER. 





He Has Been Legislator, Head of Police 
Board, Assistant Secretary of Navy, and 
Governor of New York—Sworn in as Vice- 
President last March. 

Washington, D. C., September 14.— 
Theodore Roosevelt was to-day sworn 
in as President of the United States 
of America. 

President Roosevelt will be 43 years 
old next month, having been born 
in New York city, Ootober 27, 1858. 
On his father’s side he came of study 
Dutch stock, while his mother was 
a native of Georgia. 

Colonel Roosevelt first became 
prominent in New York politics as 
an advocate of civil service reform. 
From 1882 to 1884 he was an assem- 
blyman in the New York Legisla- 
ture and introduced the first civil 
service bill which was passed in 1883, 
almost simultaneously with the pas- 
sage of the celebrated measures in 
Congress. On account of his scholas- 
tic and oratorical accomplishments 
he advanced rapidly to the front in 
political life and in 1884 was made 
chairman of the New York delega- 
tion to the National Republican Con- 
vention. Two years later he expe- 
rienced his first political reverses, 
when he became an independent can- 
didate for mayor of New York city. 
Although he received the indorse- 
ment of the Republican organiza- 
zion, he was defeated at the polls. 
In 1889 President Harrison appointed 
him civil service commissioner and 
he served as chairman of the board 
until 1895. 

While occupying this important 
political position he was rigid in ap- 
plying civil service principles to all 
executive departments, with the re- 
sult that during this administration 
the number of federal employes 
placed under the benefits of this sys- 
tem was increased from 14,000 to 
40,000. 














. \ 
PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT, A8 
COLONEL OF THE ROUGH RIDERS. 

In 1895 Colonel Roosevelt resigned 
his position on the board of civil 
service commissioners to accept the 
presidency of the New York board 
of police commissioners, an investi- 
gation having shown the appalling 
corruption of the New York police 
officials. Many drastic and radical 
reform measures were put into effect 
during his administration, with the 
result that things were greatly im- 
proved and complains became less 
numerous and_ insistent. In 1897 
Colone! Roosevelt resigned his posi- 
tion to become assistant secretary of 
the navy under President McKin- 
ley. 

On the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war in 1898, Colonel 
Roosevelt resigned as assistant sec- 
retary and undertook the organiza- 
tion of a regiment of Western cow- 
boys and hunters, subsequently 
known in the history of the war as 
the Rough Riders, Colonel Roose- 
velt had experienced in earlier years 
the hardy, out-door life of the Wes- 
tern plains and had moreover en- 
joyed some brief military experience 
as a captain in the New York State 
militia. Consequently it was not 
surprising that his martial emotions 
should have prompted him to give 
up his position in the navy tor the 
purpose of going to the front ut the 
head of such an organization as the 
Rough Riders. But when the regi- 
ment was made up he modestly de- 
clined the command in favor of Col. 
Leonard Wood, accepting for him 
himself the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel. Without undertaking to fol- 
low him throngh the vicissitudes of 
his brilliant military career it saffices 
to say that he acquitted himself with 
distinguished gallantry and soldier- 
ship. In all of the engagements 
which preceded the fall of Santiago, 
the Rough Riders took an import- 
ant part and at the battle of San 
Juan Colonel Roosevelt himself led 
the desperate charge, winning the 
admiration of ‘his enthusiastic fol- 
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lowers and plucking victory from 
the jaws of defeat. On July 11, 
1898, he was commissioned Colonel 
in recognition of his distinguished 
services on the field. When the 
‘war was over no. hero returned 
home with greater prestigé ' than 
Colonel Roosevelt. ' 

But still higher honors awaited 
him. On September 27, 1898; Colonel 
Roosevelt received the Republican 
nomination for Governor of New 
York, and in the ensuing battle of 
ballots he carried the election over 
Judge Augustus W. Van Wyck, the 
Democratic candidate. Later on, 
when the Republican national con- 
vention met and before he had fairly 
entered upon his administration as 
Governor, he received over his own 
protest the Republican nomination 
for Vice-President of the United 
States on the ticket with William 
McKinley. Since then the events of 
his public career are too recent to 
call for recapitulation. On the 4th 
of March last, when President Mc- 
Kinley took the oath of office for 
second time as chief magistrate of 
the United States, he was formally 
inducted into the office of Vice- 
President, 


CZOLGO8SZ AND HIS CRIME, 





No Indications of Insanity—He Had No Per- 
sonal Grivance, but Wished to ‘‘Help the 
Anarchist Cause.” 

New York, Aug. 14.—The New 
York Outlook of to-day has the fol- 
lowing regarding the assassin of 
President McKinley : 

The young man who committed 
this atrocious and murderous assault 
had no personal grievance. He at 
first gave his name as Frank Nee- 
man, later as Leon F. Czolgosz. He is 
of Polish descent, but of American 
birth. His mother, who, with other 
relatives, seems strangely callous at 
the infamous notoriety of her son, 
declares that he has always been con- 
sidered of weak intellect, but the 
care with which his scheme was 
planned and carried out indicate 
sanity and intelligence. He is re- 
garded by the physicians and police 
authorities as in full possession of 
his wits and as morally and men- 
tally responsible. The sole inciting 
reason for his crime, he says, is his 
belief in Anarchism and his wish to 
do something to prove his devotion 
to ‘the cause.’’ He flatly denies 
having had any aid or instigation 
further than the violent diatribes of 
such Anarchistic agitators as Emma 
Goldman, whom he particularly 
names. This Goldman woman is an 
ignorant, voluble, raving lecturer, 
whose addresses counsel violence in 
reckless but general terms, and she 
is regarded by theoretical Anarch- 
ists, and even by such men as John 
Most, as voicing nothing but her 
own vicious desire for notoriety. 
Czolgosz listened to Emma Goldman 
and read Anarchistic papers in West- 
ern cities; he has lived in Detroit, 
Chicago, and Cleveland, and his re- 
lations with Anarchist societies in 
these places are being fully investi- 
gated. The authorities seem to be- 
lieve in the existence of a plot, but 
it may be pointed out.that the great- 
est danger from “‘force Anarchists’’ 
is the diabolical cunning which puts 
in place of the old-fashioned plots 
and conspiracies the incitement to 
the individual Anarchist to ‘“‘do a 
deed’’ entirely on his own initiative 
and without consultation with 
others. 
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LOOKS BAD FOR THE STRIKERS. 





New Workers Going to Mills, but Presi- 
dent Shaffer Declares That the Battle of 
the Men Against the Steel Corporation 
Will Go On Until It is Won. 

PirtsBurG, Sept. 11.—While stories 
of a peaceful settlement of the strike 
of the Amalgamated Association 
were heard to-day with much force 
and persistency, President Shaffer 
continued to deny them emphati- 
cally and said that the battle of the 
steel workers should go on until 
they won. He denied that the ex- 
ecutive board had instructed him to 
settle the strike on any terms and 
said that he would not go to New 
York or make any further peace 
move for the present. 

While the president of the Amalga- 
mated Association was standing in 
this position the officials of the Steel 
Corporation were putting forth ac- 
tual efforts to start their plants. This 
was particularly the case on the 
South Side. During to-day the com- 
pany held the strikers’ pickets back 
by show of police and got a lot of 
provisions, cooking utensils and cots 
for the men to sleep on into the Mo- 
nongahela plant of the American 
Tin Plate Company. It was officially 
announced at the same time that 
there was an ample number of men 
ready to enter the plants and start 
the mills as soon as they were in 
readiness. 
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The Home Circle.. 








JUST BE GLAD. 





O heart of mine, we 
Worry so. 


shouldn’t 


What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 


Have you know ; 
What we've met of s 


tormy pain, 


And of sorrow’s driving rain,. 
We can better meet again, 


If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour 


We have known ; 


When the tears fell with the shower ; 


All alone. 


Were not shine and s 


hower blent 


As the gracious Master meant? 
Let us temper our content 


With his own. 


For we know, not every morrow 


Can be sad ; 

So, forgetting all the 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our 


sorrow 


fears, 


And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years, 


Just be glad. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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$3 A REPUBLIC IN NORTH CAROLINA. se 





BY LANDON KNIGHT, in the Springfield ‘‘ Woman's Home Companion.’’ 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 





(Copyright, 1901, by the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., and published in The Progressive 
4 Farmer by special permission. 
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Every one, of course, knows of 
the little republics of Europe, but 
very few realize that in the United 
States there is a country that is 
larger, wealthier and more popu- 
lous than San Marino, Gaust and 
Monico combined. Those domin- 
ions are not, nor indeed is the United 
States, more thoroughly republican 
than is this little country nestling 
among the mountains of western 
North Carolina. 


There are legends and traditions 
which may indicate that ages beyond 
the ken of the historian’s vision, and 
when the ancestors of the princes 
and potentates of the world of to- 
day were dwelling in caves like 
wild beasts and were subsisting on 
shell-fish and acorns, these people 
were the lords of an ancient civili- 
zation. But however that may be, 
it is certain that these people—the 
Cherokee Indians—were, when first 
discovered by the white man, the 
most civilized of any of the abo- 
rigines on the North American con- 
tinent, with the exception of the 
Aztecs and Toltecs of Mexico. Ogle- 
thorpe and his colonists found them 
inhabiting a magnificently beautiful 
and fertile section of country, em- 
bracing what is now northern Geor- 
gia, southern Tennessee and western 
North Carolina. They received him 
asa brother, and bade him take as 
much of their lands as he and his 
people might need. Writing of them 
to Wesley, he said, ‘It is strange 
how used they are in the ways of 
kindness and civility ; but most do I 
marvel at their government, which 
of a truth is not unlike our ownin 
some particulars.’’ With truth he 
might have gone further and said 
that in many things there were 
points of superiority in their favor 
over the British government of that 
day. For with them the idea of a 
kingship and a nobility with their 
attendant privileges had never 
found a lodgment, but their theory 
of government was democratic 
differing only in form from other 
democracies, and in fact relying for 
its strength and stability upon the 
consent of the governed. How- 
ever, itis not my purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of their legends 
and traditions, through which there 
gleams an occasional dim picture of 
& glorious and all but forgotten past, 
nor shallI attempt an elucidation 
of the origin of the principles that 
vitalize their early government. 


* * 
* 


Their friendship and fidelity to the 
colonists ; their espoesal of the cause 
of independence during the Revo- 
Iuationary War; their aid, volun- 
tarily given, in the wars against 
the Creek Indians, were all consid- 
erations that could not be very well 
everlooked, and consequently when 
they petitioned the United States 
for an acknowledgement of their 
government two treaties were nego- 
tiated, in 1817 and 1819, which in- 
vested in them an indefeasible title 
to their territory and fixed their 
status as an independent govern- 
ment. ' 

Following those treaties the Chero- 
kee government was reformed so as 


to meet the requirements of almost 


an ideal republic, under which the 
little country entered upon a career 
ef development which would have 
reflected credit upon the people of 
any nation. Everywhere the val- 


leys were in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, the hills were whitened by in- 
numerable flocks, the mountain 
streams turned the wheels of many 
mills, and their mines yielded them 
rich treasures in copper and gold. 
Churches and schools sprang up on 
every hand, and about 1820 a further 
impetus was added to their civiliza- 
tion by the invention of an alpha- 
bet by Sequoyah. It consisted of 
eighty six letters, each representing 
a complete sound. Newspapers 
printed in the Cherokee language 
followed, and the country seemed 
to have before it a promise of great- 
ness destined to surpass even the 
medicine man’s visions of the tradi- 
tionary past, when at one blow 
these splendid achievements were 
wiped out by act which for perfidy 
and dishonor is without a parallel in 
the history of nations. 


The beautiful, luxuriant land of 
corn and wine and gold excited the 
cupidity of the Ahabs to the south 
of them, and they resolved to possess 
it, even if it were necessary to re- 
enact on a mammoth scale the trag- 
edy of Naboth’s vineyard. First, 
however, they attempted to acquire 
it through the aid of the courts; but 
when, notwithstanding their vigor- 
ous wholesale perjury, the highest 
tribunal of the land declared the 
suit to be without foundation, they 
conceived the idea of effecting the 
spoilation through an executive no- 
toriously unfriendly at all times to 
anything that might redound to the 
good of the Indians. Consequently, 
the task was an easy one, and three 
as dishonest commissioners as ever 
stole the birthright of a people were 
sent to negotiate a treaty with the 
Cherokees, which was to provide for 
relinquishing their country in ex- 
change of lands in the Indian Terri 

tory. A few corrupt and irrespon- 
sible Indians, self appointed and ut- 
terly without power to represent the 
nation, were inveigled into a secret 
‘‘“convention,’’ and the document 
was signed. A blaze of furious in- 
dignation swept over the Cherokee 
nation. A special session of their 
legislature was convened, the fraud- 
ulent treaty disavowed, and its 
signers were placed on trial for high 
treason. 


General Ross, their most distin. 
guished citizen, and a man of great 
ability and integrity, was sent to 
Washington to intercede with the 
government. But it was in vain 
that that recalled how his people 
had welcomed the white man and 
divided their lands with him; how 
they had been faithful allies of the 
colonies and of the Federal govern 
ment during the wars of the Revo- 
lution, of 1812, and with the Creeks; 
and if was in vain that he pointed 
out how, notwithstanding these 
services, they were about to be de- 
spoiled of nearly all thata people 
holds dear by such a gross and pal- 
pable fraud that it could deceive no 
one. A strong detachment of the 
regular army was hurried down, and 
while the outraged Cherokees re- 
fused to go of their own accord, they 
nevertheless offered no resistance. 
They were ejected from their homes, 
leaving the accumulations of years 
behind, and were marched across 
the country between files of soldiers 
to aninhospitable wilderness beyond 
the Mississippi. “On that march 
hundreds died of hardships and ex- 





posure, to say nothing of those that 
perished before they became aocli- 
mated. 

+,* 

But let us draw the curtain over 
the rest of the disgraceful scene. 
Throughout the miserable affair 
there was just one bright spot to 
relieve it from everlasting infamy. 
The eastern branch of the Chero- 
kees who lived in North Carolina 
had rendered especially conspicuous 
service to the government of the 
United States during the war with 
the Creek Indians. In consideration 
of those services they were left in 
possession of their lands, and were 
guaranteed all of the rights conferred 
upon the whole nation by the treaty 
of 1819, and thus came into existence 
the little republicof North Carolina. 

* 

The first capital was Qualla, where 
the new government was organized 
and a code of laws promulgated. 
These, for the most part, were the 
same that had governed the larger 
republic, and are in many respects 
identical with those in existence to- 
day. The chief, or president of the 
republic is elected by a plurality 
vote of the qualified electors. He 
must be at least thirty years of age 
and a native of the republic. He 
holds office for four yeirs, and re- 
ceives a compensation of five hun- 
dred dollarsa year. However, should 
he be authorized by congress to leave 
the country on public business, his 
compensation is fixed at four dol- 
lars a day and mileage. He is not 
only the chief executive of the na- 
tion, but is its first citizen; and he 
is always regarded as a personal 
friend and adviser of his people in 
their individual capacity, and he 
frequently adjusts disputes and set- 
tles controversies between them in 
order to save expense of litigation. 


They are very proud of their 
presidents, and claim that they have 
not elected a bad or inferior man to 
office for fifty years. Chaldahih, or 
Honorable Nimrod Smith, as he pre- 
ferred to be called, was a man of 
fine character and ability. He served 
as president for two terms, and when 
he died every manifestation of na- 
tional mourning was scrupulously 
observed. 


The wife of the president is not 
necessarily the first lady of the land. 
That depends upon her qualifica 
tions and personal popularity. Pres- 
ident Chaldahih’s daughter, who 
was educated in Boston, is said to 
have been the most beautiful and 
popular woman of the nation, and 
during his administration she was 
the Dolly Madison of the little re- 
public. 

The Honorable Jesse Reid, the 
present incumbent, is giving the 
country one of the best business ad- 
ministrations it ever had. Mr. Reid 
is a prosperous farmer and stock- 
raiser, and prefers his comfor- 
table home, about eight miles out 
on the beautiful Soco River, to a 
residence in the capital. Mrs. Reid 
is decidedly domestic in her tastes, 
and takes little interest in matters 
beyond her home, but by her friends 
she is esteemed as a very excellent 
woman. 


The vice-president of the republic, 
Honorable Stillwell Saunookih, is 
an interesting character. During 
the Civil War the Cherokee Repub- 
lic espoused the cause of the South, 
and one of them, General Stand 
Wait, rose to the rank of a brigadier. 
His command was composed of his 
own people, and one of his most gal- 
lant and trusted officers was Major 
Saunookihb. Since the war the 
Major has been noted for his enter- 
prise, and itis suid that he is the 
most popular man in the nation. At 
the last election he was the choice 
of perhaps a large majority of his 
people for the presidency; but he 
was in favor of a business adminis- 
tration, and believing that Mr Reid 
could give it he refused to oppose 
him, and accepted the second place 
on the ticket to insure its election. 
He has a large family, of which he 
is very proud; and with reason, for 
it would be difficult to find hand- 
somer or brighter youngsters any- 
where in the nation. 

GOOD REASONS, 

“If I stand on my head the blood 
all rushes to my head doesn’t it?”’ 

No one ventured to contradict 
him. 

‘‘Now,’’ he continued, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘when I stand on my feet 
why doesn’t the blood all rush into 
my feet?’’ 

‘‘Because,’’ replied Hostetter Mo- 
Ginnis, ‘‘your feet are not empty.”’ 
—Tit Bits. 
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Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, WN. 0. * 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and =~ 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

“The Ideal and Artistic in Our 
Homes”’ was the title of an article in 
The Progressive Farmer of Septem- 
ber 3rd, and if you have not read it, 
please do so at once, as it is full of 
food for thought. Ah, how true it 
is that few men realize the wonder- 
ful influence that beauty of sur- 
roundings has on womankind! And 
so many little things there are that 
can be done by almost any one which 
add wonderfully to the beauty of a 
home. True it is that ‘‘The desire 
for beauty is planted in every soul,”’ 
but it is equally true that careless- 
ness will lessen your appreciation of 
beauty There are so many beau- 
ties in the country that often lack 
appreciation. The trees, flowers, 
landscapes, clouds and the sunsets 
and many Other beauties are some 
of them. Teach the little folks to 
appreciate these things; and do not 
frown and look sour if they beg for 
a musical instrment of some kind, 
for if you will only manage to get 
it for them, you, too, will like the 
music and it will beguile many a 
weary hour. 

‘‘No woman can be at her best in 
a hovel. Life can go on gloomily, 
indifferently, mechanically, but it 
has no vital growth, it gravitates to 
nothing if the natural longings and 
desires go forever unanswered.”’ 
This is true. Four plain walls do 
not constitute a home. Love adds 
much, but love is not all of life; 
comfort, environment and apprecia-. 
tion lessen the ills, soothe many an 
aching brow and make life what it 
was evidently intended that it should 
be—a happy existence. 

All our letters are good this week. 
Cowper was a most eccentric old 
soul, but I think that his letters are 
the criterion of good English. No 
young person can read them atten- 
tively without benefit. 

We are very sorry that with this 
issue Mrs. Mull gives the last of her 
interesting letters concerning her 
trip and trust that we will have 
other letters from her ere long. 

Interest in our Circle is increas- 
ing. Let us hear from you. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


FROM CAROLINA TO CALIFORNIA. 


IIf. 


DrEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Early in the 
morning of the 22nd of July we took 
the boat in San Francisco for Oak- 
land, and there took the train for 
Sacramento, a distance of eighty- 
nine miles. We passed through a 
hilly country, but almost every hill 
was covered with fine orchards ; then 
through swampy lands, in which 
herds of fine cattle browsed knee- 
deep in grass. Then through a bean- 
tiful level country very thickly set- 
tled. 

After afew hours ride we reach 
Sacramento, the capital of the State. 
It has a population of thirty thou. 
sand, and is a city of homes and 
flowers, the residence portion being 
embowered in choice foliage, and the 
streets well shaded. The State cap- 
itol building, erected at a cost of 
nearly three million dollars, is sit- 
uated in a park of unparalleled beau- 
ty, covering about thirty acres of 
ground, under the highest state of 
cultivation, and planted in grass, 
trees and flowers. Here, in Sacra- 
mento, in the home of our sister. 
in law, Mrs. Archibald Mull, a very 
lovable and gracious woman, we 
spent two weeks. Fifty years ago 
her husband, then a youth, left 
North Carolina, and wended his way 
over the long weary trail across the 
Great American Desert and reached 
California the day it was admitted 
to the Union. He died the 4th of 
July, just a few days before we 
started to California, a great disap 
pointment to my husband, as they 
had not’ seen each other for fifty 
years. 

Sacramento averages two hun- 
dred and thirty eight clear days, 
having more clear days than any 
other portion of the Northern Hem- 
isphere excepting only Yuma, Ari- 
zona. Sutter's Fort in the city lim. 
its is one of the most interesting and 
historic spots in the State. Seventy. 
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five per cent. of the deciduous fruits 
of the State are grown within a ra- 
dius of fifty miles from Sacramento 
City. It has no sunstrokes, snow or 
blizzards. The climate averages 
about the same temperature as that 
of Los Angeles. Palms, oleanders, 
magnolias, pomegranates, arbor- 
vitaes and every kind of plant and 
shrub in California grow and thrive 
here. 

On August the 6th, we bade our 
dear friends good-bye, and once 
more started with our faces home- 
ward. Wekept going steadily up- 


range. It required three engines to 
run the train. We went through 
about ninety miles of snow-sheds 
along here. About night we reached 
the summit, and owing to a wash- 
out, we spent most of the night on 
top of the mountains. It was very 
cool, but we slept well, and a little 
before daylight the train moved on. 
The scenery along here through the 
mountains was grand. We passed 
through Nevada with its deserts and 
great bare mountains and hot 
springs, and then through fine grassy 
ranches, well watered and teeming 
with herds of fat cattle and horses. 
We then entered Utah, which also 
has its full share of deserts and 
mountains. 

We changed trains at Ogden and 
two hours later reached Salt Lake 
City. Here we stopped to see the 
“City of the Latter Day Saints,’’ 
as they call themselves. It is built 
at the foot of the Wasatch range of 
mountains. The site on which it 
was built fifty-four years ago, was 
then a desolate waste, abounding 
only in sage bushes, and alkaline 
swamps. It is now assuming the 
appearance of a first-class city with 
all modern conveniences and im- 
provements. The most imposing 
building, and the one that attracts 
the most interest in the city, is the 
Salt Lake Temple. It is built of 
solid blocks of native granite. The 
walls at the basement are eight feet 
thick, but taper to six feet at the 
top. Itis one hundred and eighty 
feet long and one hundred and twenty 
wide. The height of the center 
tower from the ground to the top 
of the statue on it is two hundred 
and twenty-two anda half feet. It 
cost three and a half million dollars. 


The great Mormon Tabernacie is 
directly west of the Temple on the 
same square. It is an oval-shaped 
building, resembling the back of a 
tortoise. It istwo hundred and fifty 
feet long, and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. Hight thousand people 
can be seated comfortably within the 
walls. The great organ noted as one 
of the largest and finest toned in 
the world, isin the west end of the 
tabernacle. Itis 30x33 feet in width 
and length and forty eight feet high. 
It contains 67 stops, three key boards, 
and 2.648 pipes, ranging in length 
from %% of an inch to 32 feet. We 
were in the Tabernacle for some 
time, and looked at the Temple, but 
no one is admitted there except the 
Mormon Apostles and Elders, and 
the widows of Brigham Young who 
go there daily to work for the salva- 
tion of the dead. We went to Brig- 
ham Young’s graveyard, and saw the 
place where he and a number of his 
wives were buried. He married 
twenty-six women and had fitfty- 
five children. He married two 
women the same day at differ- 
ent times. When he died he left 
seventeen weeping widows and forty- 
four orphans. But he left them well 
provided with earthly goods, us he 
was ashrewd business man, and man- 
aged his financial affairs with as 
much ability as his country aod re 
ligion. Wesaw Lion House and the 
Bee Hive House, the first houses he 
built for his numerous families, and 
the building he had used for a private 
school for his own children, and the 
beautiful palace he had built for a 
favorite wife, also went to the Eagle 
Gate he had erected, and near it we 
saw a fine monument put upin honor 
of Brigham Young and the pioneers, 
with a fine bronze statue of the old 
bigamist on the top of the monument. 
The Mormons seem to be very indus- 
trious, but take lots of time to en- 
joy themselves. 

We went out to Salt Lake, a dis 
tance of twelve miles from the city 
It is eighty miles long and forty 
wide, with an average depth of 
twelve feet. The only living thing 
that exists in it is a small species of 
brine shrimp. The Salt Air Pavil. 
lion is the largest in the world, built 
four thousand feet distant from the 
shore. It also has nine hundred 
bathing rooms. Here numbers of 
tourists come, and here the Mormons 





picnic, dance and bathe. We stayed 
here several hours, and then took a 


ward as we entered the Sierra Nevada ; 
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train for the city, and th 
evening started tow ——— 
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We came back through Co 
Kansas and Missonri. 
Louis we went to Mem 
there on through a part 
anda bit of Mississippi, and again 
into Tennessee. At daylight on the 
morning of the 12th of August, | 
once more saw the green hills of 
dear old North Carolina, and it seems 
the most beautiful by far of any of 
the places I have seen. Here 
nature has done so much for us 
Our water needs no ice to cool it. 
Our mountains are clothed in ever. 
greens, and we have plenty of rain 
and rarely feel the need of irrigation, 
Here, too, we have fine fruits, ang 
can grow almost everything needeq 
for man and beast. 

At noon we arrived at Newton 
five weeks from the day we left here, 
and in a few minutes reached our 
own home quite well and very glaq 
to be among our own people again, 

Mrs. ALICE MULL. 

Catawba Co , N. C. 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY COWPER. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—One of the 
most agreeable pastimes to me is the 
reading of old musty volumes that 
have lain hidden away in some neg- 
lected nook or corner of the library, 
untouched save by the hand of time 
that heaps dust on all neglected 
things. 

I picked up one such this mornig, 
It is ‘“The Life of Cowper,’’ written 
by William Hayley, Esq., and printed 
in 1803. The s’s are made so near 
like the /’s that the reading is a little 
difficult in places. For those of our 
young friends who are not familiar 
with the life of the poet I transcribe 
the following : 

‘‘The affectionate temper of Cow- 
per inclined him particularly to exert 
his talents at the request of his 
friends, even in seasons, when such 
exertion could hardly have been 
made without a painful degree of 
self-command. We shall perceive as 
we advance that the greater works 
of Cowper were also written at the 
express desire of persons whom he 
particularly regarded, and it may be 
remarked to the honor of friendship, 
that he considered its influence as 
the happiest inspiration ; or, to use 
his own words, 


‘““‘The Poet’s lyre to fix his fame 
Should be the Poet’s heart ; 
Affection lights a brighter flame 

Than ever blazed by art.’ 


“The poetry of Cowper is itself an 
admirable illustration of this maxim ; 
and perhaps the maxim may point to 
the prime source of that uncommon 
force, and felicity, with which this 
most feeling Poet commands the 
affection of his reader.”’ 

Cowper, one of the most despond- 
ent men that ever endeared them- 
selves to their friends, well under- 
stood the nature and efficacy of 
cheerfulness and friendship when 
shown in the manners of those who 
visit, especially those who visit the 
sick. He was busy writing a letter 
when Dr. Kerr paid him a visit. 
The following are Cowper’s own 
words: ‘Just as I wrote the last 
word I was called down to Dr. Kerr, 
who came to pay me a voluntary 
visit. Were I sick, his cheerful and 
friendly manner would almost re- 
store me.”’ 

I remember a visit from a lady 
when I was very sick. Her manner 
was indescribably agreeable. I al- 
most forgot I was sick, for her con- 
versation banished pain for the time 
being, and I felt better for hours 
after she had gone. I saw her on 
another occasion, when her presence 
and attentions were more than 
medicine to a young lady who was 
suffering greatly, and needed mental 
diversion from her bodily suffering. 

Such persons are jewels in society. 
They may not be titled or grand, 
wealthy or educated, but their cre- 
dentials open doors ahead of them, 
and they are appreciated wherever 
they go. I knowa physician who 
won the hearts of the people by v1s- 
iting those who were too poor fo pay 
him a cent for his services. I saw 
him give a poor colored woman medi- 
cine for her sick child, and he told 
me that she had won his esteem by 
going to see and waiting upon a poor 
sick woman whom disease had ren- 
dered unexpproachable to persons 
having delicate nostrils. ' 

Again I quote from Cowper: ‘Of 
how much importance is an author 
to himself.’? This sentence alone 
contains sufficient subject-matter 
for a whole chapter, so I leave it $0 
the writers of Social Chat for them 
to consider of how much importance 
each is to himself. “ 

One more quotation and I wil- 
close: “Farewell. Puzzle not your! 
self about a subject when you write 
to either of us; everything 1s sub- 
ject enough from those we love. 
This contains a suggestion for eae 
of the writers to Social Chat. ADY- 
thing that interests and absorbs y reo 
thoughts will interest all the rest, 
because we are ail friends. 

Mrs Mary E FILiy4w- 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





WHEN I HAVE TIME. 


en I have time so many things 
1 do 
vi life happier and more fair 
by won whose lives are crowded 


For ¢ : 
with care 
a ae to lift them from their 
despair, 


When I have time. 
when I have time the friend I love 
go well 
j| know no more these weary, 
iling days ; 
l feed her feet in pleasant paths 
ays. 
jchest her heart with words of 
sweetest praise. 


When you have time! The friend 
you behold so dear 
May be beyond the reach of your 
sweet intent ; 
May never know that you so kindly 
eant 
To all her life with sweet content, 
When you had time. 


[1 


Now is the time! Ah, friends, no 
longer wait : 

To scatter loving smiles and words 
of cheer ; 

To those around whose live are now 
go drear, , 

They may not meet you in the com- 
ing year— 7 

Now is the time. 
—Selected. 


MAKING APOLOGIES. 





Observation has taught me that 
guests as a rule do not see what in 
the eyes of the hostess seems to call 
for apology, writes Helena H. 
Thomas in Good Housekeeping for 
August. I recently called upona 
woman of culture and was greatly 
enjoying her vivid account of a trip 
abroad, when she suddenly came to 
a pause, and in- a shocked tone ex- 
claimed: ‘‘The maid neglected to 
dust that piano! Why, I could write 
my name upon it!’’ Then from see- 
ing through her eyes the beautiful 
scenery mine had never rested upon, 
Iwas called back to the drudgery of 
life; when the truth was that my 
back was toward the piano, and so 
Ishould but for the apology have re- 
mained in ignorance of the neglect 
ofthe maid. The call, which might 
otherwise have been wholly uplift- 
ing, ended in complaints. 

The most enduring lesson came to 
me from one who, under the most 
trying circumstances, refrained from 
making any apologies. This sensi- 
ble woman at that time I did not 
count as a friend, though I had long 
known of her as a gifted woman, 
and had once had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining her in my home, when 
she was delegate to a convention. 
Finding myself in her home city, I 
thought I wouldcalluponher. When 
[halted before the house I saw such 
an obstruction of plaster and debris 
that I was about to turn back, but a 
Workman near the open door said: 
‘If you are looking for Mrs. A, I 
Will call her.”’ 

“Oh, don’t!’’ exclaimed I, think- 
ing “not at home’’ would be the re- 
sult, but the man evidently knew 
the woman he was working for. He 
bounded off, and an instant later the 
lady appeared at a door back of the 
parlors, which were being replas- 
fred, and with a warm welcome 
Witten on her face, exclaimed: 
“This isn't the sort of reception you 
gave me, but I am delighted to see 
you, anyhow.’’ Andi then, when I 
was drawn into a room overcrowded 
With furniture, what cared I for the 
luck of order, in view of such a wel- 
tome? I had expected to go back to 
the hotel to lunch, but I forgot to 
lote the flight of time as I conversed 
with the woman who was superior 
0 trying circumstances, and never 
thall 1 forget how, with a roguish 
‘wile she reminded me that it was 
lunch time by putting his query: 

“Say, do you like hasty-pudding 
and milk?” 

When I unthinkingly responded in 
: ® affirmative, she exclaimed: 

Then you must share my lunch 
_ me, for otherwise I shall be 
: ‘anil Now don’t make excuses, for 

"will be doing me a real kindness 


hen bl I could not resist the in- 
tion, which was evidently so 
heartfelt, 


aos and from that visit and 
Die meal dates a friendship which 
nied _ over long years, 
eae at a time when almost any 
h ®eper would have excused 

—e from seeing anyone. 
ml Sa lady is a lady under all 
More in ances, and never is this 
ot ftir evidence than when, in place 
Ne apologies, she gives a heart- 





®t Welcome. 

P een 

Sonat unless managed with 

‘ness and discretion, does but 
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man the more hated. No in- 
°f good humor, no starts of 
Will atone for tyranny and 
°n.—Jeremy Collier. 
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A GEM. 


What could be more tender in sen- 
timent, or beautiful in expression, 
than the following lines from a poem 
of Mary Louise Chitwood: 


If a pilgrim has been shadowed 
By a tree that I have nursed : 
If a cup of clear cold water 
I have raised to lips athirst ; 
If I’ve planted one sweet flower 
By an eise too barren way ; 
If I’ve whispered in the midnight 
One sweet word to tell of day ; 
If in one poor bleeding bosom 
I a woe-swept cord have stilled 
If a dark and restless spirit 
I with hope of Heaven have filled 
If I’ve made for life’s hard battle 
One faint heart grow brave and 
strong 
Then, my God, I thank thee, bless 
thee 


For the precious gift of song. 





GOOD-BY TO MOTHER. 


A recent writer on the early Quak- 
ers say that the mother of the 
famous Isaac Hopper, when he was 
leaving home to begin life, said : 

‘“‘As to manners, remember, boy, 
thou wilt never meet a man in the 
world whose place in it is higher 
than thine own—or lower.”’ 

The son who was going out into 
the world was then only fifteen 
years old. How many boys of that 
age would have wisdom and tact 
enough to form a code of manners 
on the great fact of the equality of 
men as children of God? 

The Spartan mother had but a 
narrow duty to fulfil to her depart- 
ing son. He had but one business in 
life—to fight. At parting she gave 
him his shield and bade him hurry. 
‘Return with it, or upon it.’’ Life 
is more complex in these modern 
days. Brute courage is no longer 
the only virtue, or the highest one 
that is now needed in the struggle. 

One of the most successful men of 
business in this country once said to 
a friend: ‘‘When I left home, a 
poor boy, to begin work, my mother 
said to me, ‘Come back to me with 
clean hands, Joe—with clean hands ;’ 
and with God’s help, I have tried to 
keep them clean for her.”’ 

A picture by a famous artist was 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, and was constantly sur- 
rounded by silent crowds, whose faces 
showed how deeply it touched them. 
It showed the kitchen of a farm- 
house; the sonof the family was 
starting out to begin life alone; the 
wagon was at the door ; his little box 
was packed ready to be carried out. 
His mother, @ poor, worn woman, 
held her hands upon his shoulders, 
looking straight into his eyes. There 
were no tears in her own. She had 
no time for tears. 

‘“‘What will you do out yonder?”’ 
her eyes asked, with desperate plead- 
ing. ‘‘Will you remember your home 
and your God? Will you come back 
to me the honest, good boy you are 
now?”’ 

Thousands of men looked on that 
picture. They seldom made any 
comment on it; but hardened faces 
would grow tender, and keen eyes 
dim as they looked. Before each of 
them another woman’s face rose, 
the mother whom he had left long 
ago, who had built such high, fond 
hopes upon him. What had he done? 
Had he kept faith with her? 

In the background of each of our 
lives there is such a shadowy, wait- 
ing face--the mother who gave us 
life, at whose knee we prayed, who 
believed in us and loved us as no one 
else has ever done. 

What can we tell her when we 
meet again? Have we kept faith 
with her?—Youth’s Companion. 





ANYBODY CAN GRUMBLE. 


The Christian Nation has this item 
condemning fondness for criticism 
It has a wide application : 

“Fault-finding is not difficult. 
Isaac McCurry illustrates this. A 
dog, hitched toa lawn mower, stop 
ped pulling to bark at a passer-by. 
The boy who was guiding the mower 
said ‘Don’t mind the dog; heis just 
barking for an excuse to rest. It is 
easier to bark than pull this ma- 
chine.’ It is easier to be critical 
than correct, easier to bark than 
work. Easier to burn a house than 
to build one. Easier to hinder than 
help. Easier to destroy reputation 
than construct character. Fault- 
finding is as dangerous as it is easy. 
Anybody can grumble, criticise, or 
censure, like the Pharisees, but it 
takes a great soul to goon working 
faithfully and lovingly, and rise 
superior to it all, as Jesus did.”’ 





’Tis only when they spring to 
Heaven that angels reveal themselves 





to you.—R. Browning. 


BAMBOOZLING GRANDMA. 


‘‘There never was a grandma half so 
good !’’ 
He whispered while beside her chair 
he stood, 

And laid his rosy cheek, 

With manner very meek, 
Against her dear old face in loving 
mood. 


“There never was a nicer grandma 
born: 
I know some little boys must be 
forlorn, 
Because they’ve none like you. 
I wonder what I’d do 
Without a grandma’s kisses night 
and morn?”’ 


‘‘There was never a dearer grandma, 
there !’’ 
He kissed her, and he smothered her 
snowwhite hair ; 
Then fixed her ruffled cap, 
And nestled in her lap, 
While grandma, smiling, rocked her 
old armchair. 


‘“‘When I’m a man what things to 
you I'll bring ; 
A horse and carriage and a watch 
and ring. 
All grandmas are so nice 
(Just here he kissed her twice). 
And grandmas give a good boy 
everything.”’ 


Before his dear old grandma could 


reply 
This boy looked up, and, with a 
roguish eye, 
Then whispered in her ear 
That nobody might hear: 
“Say, grandma, have you any more 
mince pie?’’ 
—Nebraska State Journal. 


HOW THE STARS AND STRIPES CAME 
INTO BEING. 





The early history of our great flag 
is very interesting. 

It is a matter of record that during 
the early days of the Revolution the 
colonists made use of flags of various 
devices. 

It is nowadays generally accepted 
as a fact that the final idea of the 
Stars and Stripes asa national flag 
was borrowed from or suggested by 
the coat of arms of Gen. George 
Washington’s family. 

In the spring of 1777 Congress ap- 
pointed a committee “authorized to 
design a suitable flag for the nation.”’ 

This committee seems to have con- 
sisted of Gen. George Washington 
and Mr. Robert Morris. They called 
upon Mrs. Elizabeth Ross of Phila- 
delphia, and from a pencil drawing 
by Gen. Washington engaged her to 
make a flag. Mrs. ‘‘Betsy’’ Ross was 
a milliner whose principal customers 
were the Quaker ladies. She came 
from good colonialstock. The story 
goes that during this call at that 
little old building at 239 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Gen. Washington, after 
explaining his drawing to Betsy 
Ross, directed that the stars be six- 
pointed ones. Mrs. Ross objected to 
this, and argued that the stars in the 
sky seem to have but five points. 
Following her argument by a practi- 
cal demonstration, she folded a piece 
of paper, and with a single clip of 
the scissors cut out a perfect five- 
pointed star. This was toomuch for 
the committee, and without further 
argument Betsy Ross prevailed. 

This flag, the first of anumber she 
made, was cut out and completed in 
the back parlor of her little Arch- 
street home. 

It was the first legally-established 
emblem and was adopted by Con- 
gress, June 14, 1777, under the act 
which provided for stripes alter- 
nately red and white, with a union 
of thirteen white stars in a field of 
blue. This act read as follows: 
“Resolved, That the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, al- 
ternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.’’ 

Words in those days were few— 
actions were rapid, and spoke loudly. 
In May, 1777, Congress made an 
order on the Treasury to pay Mrs. 
Ross £14 12s. 2d. for flags for the 
fleet in the Delaware River, and a 
contract to make all Government 
flags. 

Because of the admission of Ver- 
mont and Kentucky, the flag was 
changed by an act of January 13, 
1794, which provided that after May 
1,1795, the flag of the United States 
should consist of fifteen stripes and 
fifteen stars. 

But in 1818 the flag was re-estab. 
lished as thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternately red and white, the union 
to consist of twenty stars, white in a 
blue field, one star to added to the 
union on the admission of every new 
State, such addition to be made on 
the 4th day of July succeeding such 
admission. This flag went into effect 
July 4th, 1818, and remains the pres- 
ent regulation national emblem of 
the United States of America. 
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good health and good flesh. 
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MISS LUCY ANNIE HEISER, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Miss Lucy Annie Heiser, a graduated nurse of nine years’ experience, trained 
and graduated from the Homeopathic Hospital of Minneapolis, Minn., writes as 


The Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, Ohio: 

Gentiemen-=-‘‘Although my school does not believe in patent medicines, I 
have found it to be a fact that Peruna is a grand and valuable medicine. I 
have known it to cure Mrs. Sampson, suffering with an inflamed womb, aggra- 
vated by malaria, after the doctors had failed to help her. 
former patients suffered with a complication of female diseases; she was so 
thin, nothing but skin and bones, but Peruna cured her and she is to-day in 
Facts prove that Peruna revives lost strength 
and restores to the sick that most wonderful blessing of life.—health.” 


From Mrs. Amanda Shumaker, who has charge of the Grammar Department 
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Albert Lea, Minn., Nov. 8, 1899. 


Another of my 


Lucy Annie Heiser. 
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of the Public Schools, of Columbia City, 
Wash., also Past Grand of Independent 
Order of Good Templars. Dr. Hatman 
received the following letter: 
CoLuMBIA C1Ty, WasH. 
“Icanspeak only good words of the 
repeated benefits I have had from the 
use of Peruna. 
‘‘Too constant application to work 
last winter caused me to have severe 
head and backache and dragging pains. 
I could not stop my work, neither was 
I fit to go on. Reading of the bene- 
ficial results from the use of Peruna J 
purchased a bottle and within a few 
days after using it, began to feel better. 
“I constantly improved and before the 
seventh bottle was completely used, all 
pains were gone, my strength was re- 
stored, and I now seem ten years’ 
younger. 
“If I get tired or feel bad, Peruna at 
once helps me, and I feel you deserve 
praise for placing such a conscientious 
medicine before a suffering public.” 
Mrs. Amanda Shumaker. 
Mattie B. Curtis, Secretary Legion of 
Loyal Women, Hotel Salem, Boston, 


Mass., writes: 

“7 suffered 
for over a year 
with general 
weakness and 
debility, mani- 
fested especially 
in severe back- 
ache and head- 
ache. 

“My physician 
prescribed differ- 
ent medicines, 
none of which seemed to help me any 
until a club associate advised me to try 
Peruna, as it cured her ofconstitutiona) 
headache and stomach troubles. I ai 
once ordered a bottle and before it wa: 
used, felt greatly improved. 

“T have taken four bottles and for twc 
months have been entirely free froin 
these maladies. Several of my friends 
are using Peruna with beneficialresults. 
especially in cases of troubles with the 
kidneys and other pelvic organs, to- 
gether with weaknesses peculiar tc 
women.” 

Peruna is a specific for the catarrhal 
derangements of women. Address The 
Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
for free book on catarrh written by Dr. 
S. B. Hartman. 








Mattie B. Curtis. 


























of the colors in the flag is not with- 
out interest. 

Red is supposed to represent cour- 
age and divine love ; white, integrity 
of purpose, truth and purity; blue, 
steadfastness and loyalty. 

The quaint two-and-a-half-story 
dwelling on Arch street for more 
than two hundred years has with- 
stood time and the elements, and 
though threatened with destruction 
from fire and modern building inno- 
vation, still stands an _ eloquent 
monument to Betsy Ross and to the 
American flag. 

The very bricks of this old house 
came over as ballast in the hold of 
the ‘*Welcome,’’ (William Penn’s 
ship), and were placed in position 
under the supervision of William 
Penn himself.—St. Nicholas. 
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NO TABLES OR CHAIRS. 


In some Turkish households west- 
ern habits have become adopted in 
recent years to some extent, but the 
more conservative families follow 
the customs of their ancestors. Ina 
conservative household in the sul- 
tan’s dominion, whether rich or 
poor, tables and chairs find no place. 
As a substitute, in the middle of the 
room there is a large wooden frame 
a foot and ahalf high, where the 
family, that is, the masculine repre- 
sentatives, assemble to dine. Cush- 
ions are placed for them on this 
frame and they sit tailor fashion in 
a circle around a large tray. Accord- 
ing to the financial condition of the 
family the tray is of wood, plate or 
silver, and on it is placed a capacious 
bowl; around it saucers containing 
sliced cheese, anchovies, caviar and 
sweetmeats are arranged, with gob- 
lets of sherbet, pieces of hot, un- 
leavened bread and boxwood spoons 
interspersed. 

Each one of the company is sup- 
plied with a napkin, which is spread 
upon his knee, but knives forks or 
plates do not appear, the food being 
dipped in the central dish with the 


fingers and put it into the mouth of 
a guest is considered as an exhibi- 
tion of good manners on the part of 
a Turkish host.—Ex. 


I read an article in one of the lead- 
ing magazines to the effect that it 
was fine discipline for the mind to 
memorize at least one verse of good 
poetry each day. I have followed 
this plan for some time, and am 
pleased with the results. I usually 
take a few minutes before retiring 
at night, in which tocommit astanza 
to memory. I find that I learn it 
more readily by writing it. It is 


restful, and helpful. It keeps the 
mind from rusting, and lifts it above 
the petty cares of life.—Nellie A. 





Some description of the symbolism 


Freeman, Riverside, Cal. 








A STEP ONLY, {}” 


$ and not a long step, from our school 
into a business position of profit. We 
wae for the faithful student day and 
night. 

tent young people than we have been 
¢ able to fill. 


More applications for compe- 


Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\_ Raleigh, N. C. 
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PATENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves tinre, costs less, better service. 





My office ne byh tg ito Seo. . ae " 
istecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 19 VEane 
i - aon i on the: e, without to. in’ “the 
INVENTIVE AGE 


tras Eleven‘ $1 


Ny -& year. 

Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 

F f SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
a Us gy WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
~ nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
’) FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 


of any man’s money? 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. 0. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. CO. 
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{=3" One or the mst prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

(@9"Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 

j=" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 

(=¥"For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N. OC. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 

EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. ©.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen, T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. C. 


Battleboro 














NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH RIPANS. 


Mrs. Hannah Hayes, aged fifty three years, 
a farmer’s wife, whose address is care Abe 
West, Yardville, N. J., writes: “For more 


than six months I took Ripans Tabules for 
headaches and indigestion, with grand re- 
sults. They were recommended to me by 


Mr. Miller, a druggist in Trenton. The 


Tabules always acted very pro’ ptly by giv- 





aid of aspoon and the fingers. To | 
roll a morsel of food between his) 





ing immediate relief. I don’t think there is 
anything on earth in the pill or tabule line 
to compare with them, I shall tell my friends 
what Ripans have done for me and are still 


doing. could not get along without them. 
You may use my name and address.” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'Il'P’A‘N‘’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured, For sale by druggists. 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. B. ieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
7c 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 

Chaplain—Kev. W.8,. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C, 

Doorkeeper—Geo, T, Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C, 


Salisbury, 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 
Commiussioner—#, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 








State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 











Ocean View, Virginia, is rapidly 
assuming precedence as a Summer 
It accessibility, proximity 
to Norfolk, from which point it is 
reached by electric cars on a fre- 


Resort. 


quent and convenient schedule, and, 
above all, its great natural advan- 


tages and attractions and splendid 
hotel accommodations, easily place 
it with the foremost of our seaside 
resorts. The Seaboard Air Line is 
the direct route to Norfolk from 


all points South. 


State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 
N. ©. 

Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N. 0. 
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‘Miscellaneous. 


A FINAL WORD AS TO THE COTTON 
,), GROWERS’ MEETINGS. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The time for the cotton growers 
meetings, county meetings the 21st, 
State meeting the 25th, is near at 
hand, therefore whatever work is 
done in that direction must be done 





quickly. These meetings are not in- |. 


tended for Alliancemen only as some 
seem to think, but for all whoare in- 
terested in getting better prices for 
cotton seed, whe her they are mem- 
bers of the Alliance or not. It is 
not even necessary for them to be 
farmers to take part in the meetings 
suggested. I want this to be per- 
fectly clear because some of the news 
papers in the State have said that 
the meetings were called for Alli- 
ancemen. 


I hope that every, reader of this. 


will consider himself a special com- 
mittee: to see his neighbors talk to 
them of the importance of these 
meetings and try to get them to at- 
tend. If each farmer concludes that 
it will not be necessary for him to be 
there, there will be no meetings and 
it may be possible that we will have 
all the winter to repent of our in- 
difference and blame the farmers for 
‘‘not sticking together.’’ But on the 
contrary, if every reader of this will 
see his neighbors, ask them to go, 
and he go himself, the meetings will 
be a success and possibly much good 
be accomplished. ; 

I am in receipt of letters from dif- 
ferent counties in the State endors- 
ing the movement, which indicates 
that interest is widespread. 

I also am in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. Harvie Jordan, President of the 
Southern Cotton Growers’ Protec- 
tive Association, endorsing the plan. 
He says that he is having the ad- 
dress to farmers and ginners pub- 
lished in the Atlanta papers by 
which he will reach 40,000 farmers 
and 35,000 business men. Also hav- 
ing copies mailed to every State 
President requesting them to call 
the attention of every sub branch of 
the Association to it. It will be seen 
by this that it is likely that co opera- 
tion will be general. He adds: “I 
shall do allin my power to prevent 
the Oil Trust from dictating the 
price of seed so far below their true 
value, and am ready to co-operate 
with you at all times in the efforts 
your society is making to protect the 
producers in the sale of their pro 
ducts.’’ 

It will be seen from this that Mr. 
Jordan is taking hold in earnest and 
will do every thing that he can to 
unite the people on the cotton seed 
question. Let it not be said that the 
cotton farmers of North Carolina 
stood aloof and refused to act. 

Make these county meetings, and 
the State meeting the 25th a grand 
success. It can bedoneif the cotton 
farmers of the State so will it. Let 
no reasonable excuse keep you from 
attending them. T. B. PARKER. 





PRESS COMMENT ON THE COTTON GROW- 
ERS’ MEETINGS. 


The cotton seed oil trust have met 
and fixed the price of cotton seed for 
the coming season at 13 cents. Now 
let the growers meet here on Satur- 
day the 21st inst. and ‘‘fix’’ to retain 
their product until a reasonable 
price is paid.—Nashille Graphic. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of North 
Carolina is moving for better prices 
for cotton seed. This is done be- 
cause of the Cotton Seed Oil Trust 
and the shortness of other crops 
that will enhance the price of cotton 
seed products. We commend the 
movement as right and timely.— 
Fayetteville Baptist. 


The fertilizer trust (the Virginia 
and Carolina Chemical Co.) has suc- 
ceeded in buying about all the cot- 
ton seed oil mills and will this year 
have no competition in the seed 
market. it will pay the farmer 
such prices for his cotton sreed 
as it pleases, regardless of the supply 


and demand for cotton seed products. | 


Farmers are not likely to receive 
within 10 cents per bushel the value 
of seed. We had better go back to 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 

s,and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 

ly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving he patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, 
offer One Hundred Dollars for an 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & 0O., Toledo 
gar Gold by gel 
Hall’s Foose Pile are the best. 














the old plan of keeping the seed on 
the farm for fertilizer purposes and 
feeding stock until some independ- 
ent mills can be erected.. The trust 
may not squeeze ths farmer much 
at the opening of the market for fear 
of two great a kick, but there is no 
probability of its paying full value 
for seed.—Roanoke Chowan Times. 


Yesterday we referred to this 
meeting as to occur on the 21st of 
this month. Cotton growers are re- 
quested to meet at their respective 
county seats on Saturday, 2ist inst.— 
next Saturday week—and select del- 
egates to attend a State convention 
to be held in this city on Wednes- 
day following, the 25th inst. 

In view of the action of the cotton 
seed oil mills of Texas and other 
Southern States looking to the fix- 
ing of a very low price for seed this 
season, this meeting of our cotton 
growers is of great importance, and 
may result in great benefit to them. 
The seed has become a most impor- 
fant element of the cotton crop, and 
our farmers owe it to themselves to 
‘take all steps necessary to secure the 
highest price the market and the 
demand wiil justify. Meet at your 
county seats on Saturday, 21st, and 
select large delegations to be in Ral- 
eigh on Wednesday, 25th of this 
month.—Raleigh Post. 


In an address issued by a commit- 
tee appointed for this purpose by the 
N.C. Farmers’ State Alliance, it is 
urged that farmers of every county 
meet at the county seat on Saturday 
September 21st and: select delegates 
to attend the State meeting to be 
held in Raleigh, September 25th, to 
devise some plan for concert of ac- 
tion in regard to the sale of cotton 
seed. Itis well known that at the 
present prices for cotton seed meal 
and oil the cotton seed from the 
average cotton field are worth nearly 
as much as a corn crop would be 
worth on the same land. It is also 
well known that farmers have not 
been receiving more than half the 
worth of their seed and now that 
they have the cotton seed oil com- 
bine to contend with, it is possible 
that they will not get as much for 
cotton seed as heretofore unless they 
themselves force the mills to pay 
what the seed are worth, which can 
be done by proper efforts. We hope 
Union county will not be negligent. 
It is the second county in the State 
in the production of cotton and del- 
egates should go to Raleigh the 25th 
without fail.—Marshville Home. 





OUR SCHOOLS OPEN WELL. 


News and Observer: The A. and 
M. College opened yesterday with 
800 students. About 50 were rejected 
from failure to pass the entrance 
examination and from lack of room 
The college badly needs three or four 
new dormitories. Everything started 
off like clockwork; shops, labora. 
tories, lectures, classes. The battal- 
ion was formed and rifles issued. 


The 65th session of Davidson Col- 
lege began on September 5th, with a 
largely increased attendance. Dr. 
James M. Douglas, of South Caro- 
lina has been elected to the Chair of 
Physics to take the place of Dr. 
Smith, the recently-elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. John A. Brewin, of 
Boston, Mass., bas been appointed 
Gymnasium Director. The Shearer 
Biblical Hall is now being roofed in, 
and will soon be completed, anda 
new handsome dormitory is being 
planned for the next session.—Ex. 


Raleigh Post: The ceremonies 
attendant upon the opening of the 
Baptist Female University for the 
1901-02 session were held yesterday 
morning at 11 o’clock in the Uni- 
versity chapel. There was a large 
attendance of friends and patrons 
and there were nearly 200 young 
ladies present to take up their studies 
for the new school year. Indeed, 
more than 200 boarding pupils had 
arrived up to midnight last night, 
every incoming train having brought 
numbers of students fur this phe- 
nomenally successfu linstitution. 

Raleigh Post, 12th: Peace Insti- 
tute, was opened for the 1901-02 
session yesterday, the public oxer- 
cises being held at 11 o’clock. There 
was a large attendance of friends and 
patrons of the schoo!, and every one 
was impressed with the evident pros- 
perity of the institution. Indeed, 
President Dinwiddie says that the 
attendance this year is the largest 
he has ever had, and itisa splendid 
opening in every sense of the word. 
Every room is now full and any ad- 
ditional pupils would necessitate the 
giving up, on the part of Dr. Din. 
widdie, of one of his family living 





rooms. 
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The Progressive Farmer, September 17, 1901. 


HOWISON WILL NOT SERVE ON SCHLEY | 


COURT OF INQUIRY. : 


Court Decides Quickly—Three Witnesses Re- 
peat. Remarks Showing Howison’s Preju- 
dice—Admiral Dewey and Benham Then 
Excuse Him and the Court Adjourns Until 
a Third Member of the Court Shall be 
Named. my 


WASHINGTON, Sept.  12.—Within 
three hours from the time’ of con- 
vening, the Schley court of inquiry 
to-day announced that Rear Admiral 
Howison was disqualified from’ ser- 
ing as a member of the court and 
was excused from further duty. 

This brought proceedings to an ab- 
rupt termination, and caused a tem- 
porary adjournment of the court in 
order to permit the Navy Depart- 
ment to designate an officer to suc- 
ceed Admiral Howison. No further 
session is probable until the early 
part of next week. It has been ex- 
pected that little official business 
would be accomplished on the open- 
ing day, and the prompt decision a8 
to Admiral Howison came somewhat 
as a surprise. 

Intense interest appeared to be 
taken by the public in the proceed- 
ings, and though it was known that 
only a very limited number of per- 
sons would be admitted to the court 
room and these by card, a large 
crowd was assembled at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, where the court 
meets, to witness the coming and 
going of the prominent naval officers 
who were to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Admiral Dewey and Admiral 
Schley naturally were the premier 
figures in poular interest. The lat- 
ter had about him a distinguished 
array of counsel, including Hon. 
Jere Wilson, Attorney-General Isi- 
dor Rayner, of Maryland, and Cap- 
tain James Parker, with Mr. Teague 
acting as advisory counsel. 

CHALLENGE OF HOWISON. 

The first skirmish was opened by 
Admiral Schley rising from his seat 
and speaking in strong voice, calm- 
ly and deliberately; challenging Ad- 
miral Howison’s eligibility as a 
member of the court. Three wit- 
nesses were brought forward in sup- 
port of this challenge, namely, 
Francis 8. Frost, William E. Spon, 
and Foster Nicholls. They gave 
very positive testimony 4s to expres- 
sions they had heard Admiral How- 
ison make favorable to Admiral 
Sampson and unfavorable to Adnri- 
ral Schley. 

Admiral Howison met the issue 
by turning at once to Admiral Dewey 
and announcing that he would make 
a written rejoinder to the statements 
of the three witnesses. This rejoin- 
der he prepared very speedily. While 
conceding the accuracy of some 
points in the evidence it. threw con- 
siderable doubt on other points and 
disclaimed any recollection of the 
talks said to have taken place on 
the Trans-Atlantic steamer. It was 
not sufficient, however, to counter- 
act the very direct testimony given 
by the three witnesses and more- 
over, the Admiral himself, in con- 
cluding his statement, indicated 
plainly that he had no desire to re- 
main on the cours and was there 
simply in obedience to orders. He 
even appealed to his associates on 
the court to decide all doubtful ques- 
tions as to his eligibility in favor of 
Admiral Schley. 

THE CHALLENGE SUSTAINED. 

Before submitting the challenge 
to the determination of the court 
Mr. Rayner cross.examined Admiral 
Howison very minutely as to his 
personal sentiments towards Admiral 
Sampson and Admiral Schley and 
developed that Admiral Howison had 
expressed certain defined convictions 
as to Admiral Sampsen’s retention 
of authority and responsibility, even 
while he was absent temporarily 
from the fleet at Santiago. The chal- 
lenge then was submitted to the 
court, which under the circum. 
stances was narrowed to Admiral 
Dewey and Rear Admiral Benham, 
to pass upon. After hardly more 
than fift:ea minutes spent in retire 
ment to the consultation room Ad- 
miral Dewey briefly announced that 
the court sustained the challenge, 
and that Admiral Howison would be 


excusted from further attendance | 


and court adjourned indefinitely. 
> +2 o-— m 


RAMSAY SUCCEEDS HOWISON. 


—_—— 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 13.—Acting 
Secretary of the Navy Hackett an- 
nounced to-day that Rear-Admiral 
Francis M Ramsay, a retired officer 
of the navy, has been appointed as 
the third member of the Schley 
Court of Inquiry in place of Rear- 
Admiral Howison, retired. The ap- 
pointment is satisfactory to Schley. 


When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 











THE CROP CONDITIONS. 


Corn Shows an Average Condititdn of 51.7 
Per Cent.—A General Improvement in 
Tobacco. 

WASHINGTON, — Sept. 10.—The 
monthly report of the statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture 
shows the average condition of corn 
on September 1 to have been 51. 7. 
There was a decline during August 
amounting to 2.3 points, and the 
condition on the first of the present 
month was 28.9 points lower than on 
September 1, 1900. The average 
condition at harvest of winter and 
spring wheat combined was 82.8 
against 69.6 last year. The average 
condition of oats whon harvested 
was 72.1 against 82.9 last year. The 
average condition of barley when 
harvested was 68.8 against 70.7 last 
year. The condition at harvest of 
winter and spring rye combined was 
84.9 against 84.2 last year. 

Since August 1 there has been a 
general improvement in the condi- 
tion of tobacco. Virginia, Tennessee, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania report 
conditions 1, 3, 9 and 10 points be- 
low their respective ten-year 
averages ; in Kentucky the present 
condition and the ten-year averages 
are equal, and in North Carolina, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Missouri the 
conditions are respectively 12, 13, 
23 and 49 points below such aver- 
ages. The average condition of po- 
tatoes on September 1 was 52.2 
against 62.3 on August 1, 1901. 
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FACTS ABOUT SOUTH CAROLINA PEOPLE. 


Practically All of Native Birth—Majority Ne- 
groes. 

WasHINGTON, Sept. 13.—The Cen- 
sus Bureau has made public a bulle- 
tln giving the population by sex, na- 
tivity and color in South Carolina. 
The figures are: 

Males, 664,895; females, 675,421; 
foreign born, 5,528; white, 557,807 ; 
colored, 782,509. All the colored 
people in the State are negroes ex- 
except 65 Chinese and 121 Indians. 

Females are slightly in excess in 
South Carolina, the percentages be- 
ing 49 6 of males and 50.4 of females. 
The population is practically all of 
native birth, the foreign born ele- 
ment representing but four tenths 
of one per cent. of the total popula- 
tion ; 

Over one-half, or 58.4 per cent. of 
the population are colored, practi. 
cally all of whom are persons of 
negro descent 


oe 


TO THE COTTON GROWERS oF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


To the Cotton Growers of North 

Carolina: 

I recommend that in counties 
where associations have been formed, 
that meetings be held on the 21st 
inst. in conjunction with those called 
by Mr. T. B. Parkerin reference to 
cotton seed, and where associations 
have not been formed, they be or- 
ganized that day, and delegates ap- 
pointed to attend a meeting of the 
State Association to be held at Ral- 
eigh on Wednesday of Fair week. 

W. A. GRAHAM, Pres. 

Jno. P ALLISON, Sec’y. 

Stute papers please eopv. 


SENATOR WELLINGTON EXPELLED FROM 
THE UNION LEAGUE. 


The Result of His Expressions of Indiffer- 

ence to the Act of Czolgosz and Its Results. 

BaLTIMoRE, Md., Sept. 11.—At a 
meeting tonight of the Board of 
Governors of the Union League of 
Maryland, resolutions were adopted 
expelling Senator George L. Well- 
ington from membership in the or- 
ganization. The resolutions after 
referring to the attempted assas- 
sination of President McKinley by 
Czolgosz state that “the people of 
Maryland have learned with shame 
and loathing that George L. Well- 
ington, a representative of this State 
in the Senate of the United States 
has countenanced tho act of this 
traitor to hi country and enemy of 
mankind by repeated and public ex 
pressions of indifference to the act 
or its results.’’ © 


Farm Wagon Economy. 


_ The economy of this proposition is not all 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
itself, butin the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co. who make this © Electric Handy 
Wegon and the now famous Electric Wheels 
have solved the problem of a successfal and 
durable low down wagon at a reasonable price, 





ELECTRIC 


This wagon is -omposed of the best material 
throughcut white hickory axes, steel wheels 
steel hon: ds,eic. Guaranteed to carry 4000 Ibs’ 

These Electric Steel W heels are 
made to fit any wagon, and 
make practically a new wagon 
outof the old one. They can 
be hadin any height desired 
and any width of tire up to8 
inches. With an extra set of 
these wheels a farmer can in- 
terchange them with his regu- 
lar wheels and havea high or 
aw sown ween at will. Write 
or catalogue of the full “E 
tric Line” to Electric heel Co., Box ss, 
Quincy Il. 











INCHESTED 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 


SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN sw 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so a 
uniform and reliable. Allthe world’s championships andrétofds h 
won and made by Winchester shells. Shoot them and you'll s 


HE BEST SHOTS, 
USED BY T SOLD EVERYWHERE 


hoot well, 


ELLs 


Ccurate, 
ave been 











incidents and hair-breadth esca 


“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


Containing 229 p: 
of United States Army. 


he Evansville Journal says, “Contai 


- Address at once 





OUR GREAT 


FREE WATCH OFFER 


————— 
ea 


: Here, a 
told in a very entertaining manner,” Wellenty of stint 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUC 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL Wa 


es, by F. A MITC R, 
ave sd it (HEL 
‘ou send at once before they are | all tae If ot 


thee 


or 


» have ; 
50 centstfon are 


’ Chattancoga,-tep, 


One Thousand Boys and Girls 
earn this watch every week. You can 


do the work in one hour. Send 


your 


name and address, no money. We will 
forward a book of ten coupons, each 
good for three months’ subscription 
to the best home magazine in Amer. 


ica, to be sold at 10c each. 


You see 


ten people only, as everybody takes 


advantage of this bargain. 


When 


sold, send us the $1.00 and we for. 


ward the watch prepaid. 


This is an American Watch, Nickel 
Plated, Open Face, and Heavy Beveled 
Crystal. A Written Guarantee goes with 


each watch. It is a good timekeeper, and in 
this respectis equal to the highest price watch, y 


FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., 404 °c" CHICAGO 





A SHORT 


OCEAN TRIP 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 


Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 


Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily, 

except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 
Comfort at 8. os m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, Old=Point Comfort and Virginia 
Beach en route. 
For tickets and general information apply to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





—— 


&a-Double F cial money preserving EGGS 
The French Export System keeps Eggs er- 
neny, imeem 25c. silver. J. E. RUE, Littie- 
on, N.C. 





General Convention Episcopal Church, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
OcTOBER 2ND, 1901. 


On account of the above occasion 
the Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets from ah stations on its 
lines in North Carolina to San Fran- 
cixco, Califerni, and return Septem- 
ber 18th to 26th, inclusive; tickets 
to be validated by Joint Agent Ter- 
minal Lines in San Francisco and 
upon payment of a fee of fifty cents, 
making final return limit November 
15th, 1901. Rates for the round 
trip from principal points in North 
Carolina will be $65.25. For further 
information call on your Depot 
Agent, or write S. H Hardwick, 
G. P. A., Washington, D.C.; R. L. 
Vernon, T. P. A., Charlotte, N. C. 





The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
protection to country property 
against fire, wind or lightning, at 
cost. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John. 
ston, Greene, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotland, Vance, Davie, Gaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln, Northampton, Guil- 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Surry, Pitt, 
McDowell, Yancey, Randolph, Ala- 
mance, Davidson, Wake and Colum- 
bus. We want a canvasser for all 
tne other counties in North Carolina. 
An intelligent, active agent can make 
s good living in commissions and at 


;same time attend to his farm, or 


other engugements. Addyess N. B. 
Broughton, President,or A. E.8. Lind 
sey, Secrétary-Treasurer, Raleigh, 
N. C., for further information. 








EMPLOYMENT 
THAT PAYS. 


Southern 
Railway, 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points, 


TEXAS, | 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
‘Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
_ Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
‘ules. 

, Travel by the Southern and you 
. are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious Journey. 


| Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rate 
| and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
T.F.A,, OF. @ TA. 
‘ Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.0, 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, 3. M. GULP, W. A, TORK, 
3d _V.P.& Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G. PLA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COL 

LEGE FOR THE COLORED RACE. 
Two years trade school courses. Two years ad 
vanced technical work. Excellent opportunity 
for colored boys.: Terms $7 per month, Needy 
and deserving students allowed from 5 tol} 
cents per hour for work. ( ounty represents 
tives entitled to tree tuition. Send for cata 
logue. Address: President J. B. DUDLEY, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N.C. 





(Tecumseh G 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS. A superior lot_ of 


pigs by my. fine 
Boors—“Tecumseh G’ and “Monarch.” The 
two best strains of living rogs represented iD 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
get the best, from the oldest and largest herd of 

‘oland Chinas in this State, at one-half We 
tern prices. Address: a, B GRAY, 

; Fredericksburg, Va 





Extension of Seaboard Air Ling Radway 
Service, 


Effective August 25th, train ser 
vice was commenced on the Brunt 
wick & Birmingham Railroad, oper 
ating from Thalmann, Ge, on fe 
Seaboard Air Line to Brunswick, 
Ga.; on September ist, through 
trains will be inaugurated betwee? 
Brunswick and Savannah, Ga. _. 

This gives the Seaboard Air Line 
an entrance to Brunswick, St. Sime 
Island, Cumberland Is!and, and Jekyl 
Island, and forms the short line be 
tween Savannah and Brunswick a2 
| eile, Branswick and Jacksot 





ville, Fla. 


——— 





Littleton Fomale Colleze will havé 
a special train from Weld n to Lit- 
tleton September 17th, to leave Wel- 
don on arrival ot the Atluntic Coast 
Line afternoon train from the Sout : 





is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and 
Boys in the vicinity of their homes by our 
Subscription Department. We give liberal 
compensation; t © most generous terms ever 
offered. Prompt reply secures a desirable 
oud peemenset position as Our special author- 
ized representative, with exclusive rights. 
Previous experie ce desirable, but not nec- 
essary. FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
for years a leader among the best 10 cent 
illustrated magazines tor the home, is 
stronger, brighter, better than ever. Arti- 
cles, Stories by famous writers; illustrated 
by well known artists. Outfit free to per- 
fons accepted as agents. Write us a 8- 
1 to-day and name two references. Pnis 
isan opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUE, 
(Founded 185° 





141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK. 
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| WANTEO—SEVERAL PERSOYS OF CHAR 
acter and good reputation in exci: »late (OW 
| this county required) to répresen! and ons on 
tise old estublisi.ed wealtby bu-iness house 0 
| solid financial standing. Salary ¢ 
with expenses additiona', all paya 
each Wednesday gairecily from head Oe ry. 
Horse and carriages furnished, when neta mped 
References. Enclose self addressed ads, 
envelope. Manager, 3i6 Caxton Bull 
Chicago. ee 


Lg e 
RENEW ALS—The date opposite your ms 
am your paper, or wrapper, shows tow 
your subscription is paid. Tb 
shows that 
& . ; 
weeks are required @ 
seived before date which answers tor & 


}s,.00 weeB! 
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san be changed. If not properly chang 
_ Wo weeks after money i sent notify us. 
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NEW HONORS FOR MR. ARCHER. 

The Tri-State Farmer and Gar- 
dener contains the following para- 
graph : 

«In 1903 a great fair is planned at 
gt. Louis, the gateway to the great 
West. It is proposed to make the 
gheep exhibit at this fair the largest 
and most complete that the world 
pas yet seen. The influence of it 
will extend into our own country. 
A gentleman of fine gifts and wide 
experience in the handling and breed- 
ing of fine sheey, who is a resident 
of a Southern State And a great 
friend of our people, is spoken of for 
general manager of the sheep de- 
partment. I refer to Mr. Samuel 
Archer. The board could not do 
petter than name him for the posi- 
tion.” 

We join the Farmer and Gardener 
in its advocacy of Mr. Archer for 
this position. His long experience 
asa sheep breeder, and the remark- 
able success that has attended his 
efforts in this line, winning first 
prizes in national and international 
exhibitions, together with his thor- 
ough knowledge of the sheep busi- 
ness in allits phases as evinced in 
his excellent: series of articles now 
appearing in The Progressive Far- 
mer, should, we think, constitute an 
admirable equipment for the posi- 
tion of general manager of the sheep 
department of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. 


REAR-ADMIRAL W. 8. SCHLEY! 





Rear-Admiral Schley is the sixth 
in his grade, and has served (Janu- 
ary, 1901) nearly eighteen years at 
sea, over twenty-five years on shore 
stations, and has awaited orders or 
been on leave for about four years 
in all—these periods closely corre- 
sponding to the similar ones in the 
record of Admiral Dewey. His sea- 
service aggregate is a little in excess 
of the average of the eighteen rear- 
admirals now on the list. By opera- 
tion of law, his active career termi- 
nates on his sixty-second birthday, 
October 9, 1901, and he then finally 
retires on three quarter sea-pay, “or 
about $5,600 per year. 

Personally, he is hale, hearty, 
grizzled rather than gray, and de- 
spite the severe trials, physical and 
mental, incident to hia long career, 
isas genial and good natured as he 
was as a midshipman. He has a 
keen and refreshing sense of humor, 
delights in ‘“‘a good story,’’ harbors 
no malice, and has a singular facil- 
ity for seeing the best side of his 
enemies. In his own official report 
on the Korean fight, he goes out of 
his way to compliment the bravery 
of the savage who tried to spear him. 
He is nearer in habits, disposition, 
and feelings to the typical seaman of 
the old sea stories than any other 
man in active service. He is no 
“sea-lawyer,’’ and is very apt to say 
what he thinks, quite regardless of 
ulterior consequences. 

Asan administrator, he becomes 
careful and conservative, as his man- 
agement of the Bureau of Equipment 
and Lighthouse Establishment amply 
attests. Professionally, he is neither 
a “Chesterfield” nora “sharp’— 
these terms being navy slang for the 
ornamental individual who shines in 
diplomacy, ceremonial functions, and 
deportment, and the close specialist 
who devotes his chief energies to 
ordnance, electricity, engineering, 
or some other branch of science, 
rather than to things more nearly 
appertaining to the brine. He is a 
good all-round naval officer, a master 
of his own particular profession. 

His especial predilection is his 
high respect and regard for “Jacky,” 
which isthe service name for the 
enlisted man generically. He firmly 
believes in promotion to commis- 
Sloned grades directly from the 
ranks, warmly denounces the sys- 
tem which, he contends, says that 
4n American citizen can cnly go so 
far in the naval career and bars his 
advancement to the highest honors, 
and to all arguments-contrariwise 
Simply replies that he knows the 
Problem is difficult, but that this 
country has sense enough to solve 
it. He is a strict disciplinarian, and 
yet is reputed to have al ays had 
What the sailors call a ‘“‘happy ship.”’ 
Those who have served under him 
are among his strongest friends. 

His life partner of thirty-eight 
years is still beside him; his only 
daughter ig married, and he has one 
Son a practicing physician of note in 


New York, and another a captain in 
the army. 


4 pach is the record of a faithful, 
“led, and distinguished public ser- 
, only that part of it 
which now leads him to confide his 
onor and his reputation to the jus- 

ce of his countrymen.—From Re- 


WHERE ARE OUR FREEMEN ! 


That the North Carolina farmers 
have begun none too soon in their 
efforts to secure a fair share of the 
profits on this year’s supply of cot- 
ton seed is evidenced strongly 
enough by the following dispatch 
from New Orleans published in lead- 
ing dailies throughout the country 
Friday : 
‘‘LESS MONEY FOR COTTON SEED.”" 
‘‘New Orleans, Sept. 5.—The lead. 
ing cotton seed men of Louisiana 
and Mississippi met here last night 
to fix the price they would pay the 
farmers for cotton seed this season. 
The meeting was strictly private, 
but it is known that most of the lead- 
ing members of the National Cotton 
Oil Company, which controls the 
price of cotton seed and cotton seed 
products, were present. The price 
agreed on was 13 cents free on board 
river, with the usual rebate of one 
cent per sack equal to a rate of 12 
cents free on board rail. Thisisa 
much lower figure than the farmers 
received for their seed last year.’’ 
Notice the situation: ‘The corn 
and forage crops of the West half- 
ruined by drouth insure a greatly 
increased demand for cotton seed 
and its products,’ ,Yattle-feeders 
hitherto using corn ‘almost exclu- 
sively will this winter use immense 
quantities of cotton seed meal. 
Manufacturers of butterine, cotto- 
lene, etc., will use more cotton seed 
oil than ever before. From every 
section of the country come eviden- 
ces of the greatest demand for cotton 
seed and its products. 
On the other hand, we find a dam- 
aged cotton. crop, injured in every 
State by unfavorable weather, ren- 
dering it absolutely certain that 
there will bea very short supply of 
cotton seed. 
Either of these conditions, in- 
creased demand or reduced supply, 
would naturally increase prices, but 
with both conditions existing, the 
farmer indeed has a right to expect 
prices far better than ever before. 
In the face of these facts, however, 
what do we see? 
Bold with the belief that the far- 
mers of the country will submit like 
dumb driven slaves to whatever or- 
ders they given, drunken with a 
sense of their own power and feeling 
secure because of the unorganized 
condition of the cotton growers, a 
body of capitalists meet together 
privately in New Orleans at the be- 
ginning of the cotton season—and to 
do what? It seems hard to realize 
it here in this free country in the 
first year of the twentieth century ! 
Jalmly and deliberately, however, 
they meet ‘‘to jix the prices they will 
pay the farmers for cotton seed this 
season!’ 
And they decide what? 
That they will take half of the 
greatly increased profits that must 
come from the increased demand? 
No. 
Or half that will come as a result 
of the short supply? No. 
They decide, not on half that must 
come from either condition, but on 
all the profits that must accrue from 
both conditions. 
Nor do they stop here. Why should 
they? Does not their greed demand 
more? And are not the farmers 
helpless? Are not these capitalists 
thoroughly organized, and are not 
the farmers scattered like sheep? 
Of course. More profit then the 
farmer must yield to monopoly. 
Greed demands it, and the cotton 
grower will not resist. Paying the 
same price as last year and taking all 
the profits that come as a result of 
increased demand for cotton seed 
products and decreased supply of 
cotton seed is not enough. 
And so these capitalists decree, 
with the same confidence and calm- 
ness with which masters in the 
Dark Ages made such announce- 
ments to their slaves, that prices 
for 1901 cotton seed will ‘be ata 
much lower figure than farmers re- | 
ceived for their seed last year.” 
Such, kind reader, are these high- 
handed proceedings. And if your 
blood does not stir at the thought, 
Heaven pity your lack of pride 
and courage! If farmers are to sub- 
mit tamely to such robbery and hu- 
miliation, let them never again 
boast of freedom or kick against 
the rapacity of any robber trust that 
covets the fruits of their labor! Be- 
fore this affair, the jute bagging 
robbery pales into utter insignifi- 
cance. 
For the sake of his own liberty 
and self.respect, let no white man 


who raises a bushel of cotton seed 
fail to go to his court house Satar- 
day, September 21st, and register his 
indignant protest against this brazen 





view of Reviews for September. 


WE SHOULD HAVE BETTER PRICES FOR 
COTTON 8EED. 


In accordance with a resolution at 
the recent meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to issue 
an address to the cotton farmers, 
ginners, and others interested in 
procuring better prices for cotton 
seed, this committee met Tuesday in 
the city of Raleigh and authorized 
the following letter : 
HILussporo, N. C., Aug. 31, 1901. 
To the Cotton Farmers and Ginners 
of North Carolina: 
GENTLEMEN :—This letter is issued 
for the purpose of awakening in you 
an interest in and appreciation of 
the value of the cotton seed crop 
this coming season. 
As is well known, the corn crop in 
the corn-growing States is short; in 
fact, it is short in most sections of 
the United States. We all know 
that a short crop means higher 
priced corn, which in turn means 
higher priced hogs, cattle, eto., and 
for their products. As these products 
advance in price, substitutes, such 
as compound lard, oleomargarine, 
butterine, etc., largely take their 
places. These substitutes contain 
cotton seed oil, hence the demand 
for that will probably be greater 
than ever before,consequently higher 
prices. The cattle feeders of the 
West will have to substitute some 
other feed for corn, and as cotton 
seed meal has proven to be better 
than corn for this purpose, it is but 
natural that they will largely substi- 
tute cotton seed meal for corn the 
coming feeding season. In conse- 
quence of these demands cotton seed 
meal and oil will both bring higher 
prices than heretofore. This being 
true, cotton seed also should bring 
higher prices than they have been 
selling for. 
Within the past few months a syn- 
dicate has been taking options on oil 
mills, and now, itis reported, they 
own more than 50 per cent. of the 
mills in the South, or its equalent in 
output. The American Cotton Oil 
Company, itis claimed, owns forty 
per cent., so there are less than 10 
per cent. in output, according to 
this calculation, that are independ- 
ent mills. 
From recent occurrences it is prob- 
able that these two oil companies, 
controlling over 90 per cent. of the 
cotton seed oil products of the South, 
may combine or have an understand- 
ing as to the prices to be paid for 
cotton seed. The situation is such 
that, in our opinion, the farmers 
should take some action to protect 
themselves and have some voice in 
naming the price their own products 
will sell for. This can best be done 
by co-operation in selling, which can 
be accomplished. The cotton seed 
crop of North Carolina will probably 
be at a low estimate, 10,000,000 bush- 
els. Of this crop 7,000,000 bushels 
will probably be sold. If by co-op- 
eration of the farmers the price can 
be advanced 10 cents on the bushel, 
it will give to the cotton farmers of 
the State $700,000 more for the crop 
than they otherwise would get, but 
concert of action will be necessary 
to obtain the desired results. It is 
to be hoped that the farmers in all 
the cotton-growing States will take 
similar action. To that end this let- 
ter will be sent to every Southern 
State, that success may be assured. 
We deem this of enough import- 
ance to suggest that the farmers 
meet in their respective counties at 
the court house on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, and select delegates to 
attend a State meeting to bo held in 
the city of Raleigh, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25. If it is deemed advisable 
township meetings can be held ear 
lier than September 21; each town- 
ship or neighborhood can determine 
this for themselves. 
The short erop and the high prices 
consequent thereon have made this a 
golden opportunity for the cotton 
farmers, and it is for them to say 
whether they will take advantage of 
it or leave ull the profits arising from 
these conditions to the cotton seed 
oil milis. You may rest assured 
that they will not turn them down. 
In justice to your own interests you 
should step forward and offer to 
share these profits with the mill 
men. 
This letter is addressad to every 


cotton farmer and ginner in the 
State, from the least to the largest. 
Let them all co-operate. Let no 
reasonable excuse keep you away 
from the meetings. 
".. B. Parker, 8. B. A. 
Col. W. J. Bryan announces that 
he is now preparing to” build a cot. 
: fe “three miles 

















and outrageous action. 
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The Progressive Farmer, September 17, 1901. 
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clothes rubbed out 
hy using soap than are worn out. 


washes clothes better and is much less expensive than soap. 
injure the most delicate fabric and requires only half the labor that soap does. 
It will clean pots, pans, dishes, floors, furniture—anything about the house. 


Send for our FREE booklet, ‘Golden Rules for Housework.” 
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DUST 


It does not 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 





PA i ERS AND 


against loss by fire. 


Ker Will pay you $12.50 a week if you get sick, your fam- 
ily $5,000 if you get killed. 


t=" Will go on your bond or write you a Life Policy in the 
best Lite Insurance Company in the world—the Great 
Mutual Life of New York. 


HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
James C. Blasingame & Bro., 


OrFicg: 509 TucKrER BuILpIne, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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PLEASE : TARE : NOTICE 


"We will insure your Gin House and other property 
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DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 


Military Lndielus LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC anp COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 
1 ~~ aa FALL SESBI Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 


Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. Pupils surrounded by the best influ- 
Expenses per half term $55. No incidentals. 


ON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 34, 1901. 


LA GRANGE, 
N.C. 


Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





“A Field of Grain 


taller than the fence”’ 
results from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to use 
with greatest profit and*economy, by writing for 
our free books. 
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Hillsboro 





GROCERIES. 


Sewing Machines— 
Improved Alliance. 
Empress, Drop Head 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 








-_ Arbuckies, roasted— 
s 











Coffee, Green— 
Prime Laquira 
“ Rio. 








Flour— 


Good Rio...... 
Medium Rio 
Low Grade Rio 











Blair’s Best 





Fancy 





Dandy 
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Kerosene, 
“ 


112 lbs keg 


No. 18, brown 


Sugai and Moiasses— 
Granulated 1 ‘ 

0.7, very rown.. 
No. 9, light brown 















No.1 Porto Rico Molasses. 
“ 
Porto Rico big 
yru 
te Rose Corn aan 
Molasses and Syrup in \& 
re bbl. prices. 


Alladin 


Soda, Baking— 


ico 


tandard White 
Black Pepper, best sifted 
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sobssaeetard 21 
rrels 2c, per gallom 








Tobacco— 


Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case......3 
Bi Carb, in assorted > kgs., 60 1b Case ...... 
Starch: Celluloid, per ¥% case...... 

Elastic Starch, per 
Ivory Starch, per \ case. 
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CABEC....cereeseee ioe 
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Plum Tobacco. 





Grape * 
a “ 





$20.00 TO $40.00 PER WEEK 


A 





culator and 


ments of CISTER 
one volume, Over 473 pe 





$1.50. 


funded). Circular Free. 





THE STATE FAIR, 


The Twentieth Centurv Fair, 
at Raleigh, under Gen. W. R. Cox, 
President, offers Ten Thousand 
Dollarsin Premiums. The great 
er part of this is for field Pro- 
ducts and Live Stock. Fine dis 
playsof improved breeds of Farm 
Animals and the best labor-sav 
ing Agricultural Implements. 
Systems of Wire Fencing on Ex- 
hibition, in actual use. 

The colleges and schools of the 
State contribute to the fine Edu- 
cational Department. Addresses 
nightly at capitol by prominent 
speakers. Trials of Speed Daily 
and many pleasing attractions. 
Very low rates on railroads. 
Send for premium lists and make 
entries, withont charge. Many 
nice prizes im Ladies’ Work, 
Art, etc. Write for full informa- 
tion to Joseph E. Pogue, Sec’y. 

Grand Races between pacing 
Ostrich, hitched to sulky, and a 
horse, and also by a running 
Ostrich against Horse. 

Free for all, Running Race by 
gentleman riding theiry own 
horses, non professional, for fine 
Saddle and Equipment, on Tues- 
day, October 22nd 


of legal and business forms. 


NS, T 


Raleigh, October 22nd to 26th. 


PREMIUM OFFERS — 





lizer and Sewing 


1902, 
given. 


largest amount of 
above restrictions, will be given $5. 
proved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine. 


boro Sewing Machine. 
ing Machine. 


above Premium Offers. 


may win 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 








whether for pigs, 


Boys an 


Being Made selling ‘500 Lessons in Business.” It is a complete hand-book 
Z A complete Legal Advisor—a complete Com- 
perdium of — and ornamental Penmanship; a complete Lightning Cal- 
‘armers’ Reckoner. 8 
A complete set of interest, Grain, Lumber and Cotton Tables; measure- 100 1b kegs. 
TERN imber, Lumber, Logs and Bins of Grains, ete., in ae 

ages, 250) illustrations. 

It is a Complete business educator; brought home to every purchase 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL and PLAIN; 500 agents wanted at once. 
girls can sell as well as men and women. 

One agent in the country sold 45 copies in one day. 
week. Agents have canvassed all day and sold a copy atevery home. Selling price $1.00 and 

Liberal discounts to Agents. Send 2éc. for outfit; satisfaction guaranteed (or money re- 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


r, 


Another 210 in one 


\_TO BUSINESS AGENTS. 


To the Business Agent who does the 
most business thorough the State ‘“ “ 
Business Agency other than Ferti 
Macbines, from 
September ist, 1901, to Angust Ist, 


A Premium of $10 will be 


The Business Agent doing the next 
business, under 


The person ordering the greatest number of 
the Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Ma- 
chines through this office from August 1, 1901, 
to August 1, 19 2, wil) be given FREE one Im- 


To the person sending in the second largest 
number of orders will be give FREE one Hills- 


To the person sending in the third largest 
number of orders will be given FREE ¢ithera 
No. 1 Set Buggy Hurness or a No. 1 Boss Wash- 


To the lady sending in the largest number of 
orders for the above Sewing Machines will be 
given $ in cash. This is in addition to the 


[Begin in time now and you 


HILLSBORO, N. © 


| YOUR. WIRE FENCE, 


poultry, sheep or cattle, should 


stand as trim and taut in April as it did in February. 


What kind did 


ou buy? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Lard— 


Cans 


Climax 


36 “ “ 
48 “ “ 
60 “« “ 


72 «6 “ 
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32 of every description, Sat 
SCALES isfaction Guaranteed. 
88E MARDEN 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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+ THE GREATEST OF OUR 


TT VOR. is AT ONCE...... send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 
half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free of 
charge the American Queen one year. 


WHAT IT IS. 


home 


. THE LATEST FASHIONS 
.. HOME DRESSMAKING 
COOKING .... 


MUSIC 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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PREMIUM OFFERS, -- 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
fusely illustrated 
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Steel Axle— 
No. 23, 134 


Tubs, 80 Ibs. 
Pails, 20 Ibs. 


Winter Rye, per 
German Millit 


Dixie Miows, Koy 
Stonewall, Cotton FIOT vecsciscressse 
‘ “ 


Malleable Clevises, per dozen 
Plow bolts, per lb.. 
Back Band, webb, good, per rol 
B. B. Buckles, per 
Plow Singletrees ‘“ sea 
Plow Lines, good, per pair...... 


No. 1d, 04 ak 
oO. skein... 
No. 16, one: 


No. 21, 1% inch axle 


Pure Lard, in tierces 





und Lard in Rea 
The above Lard in following packages— 
c. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
iho: over tierces, 
gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, 
10 Ib. case of 6 cans, 





ra 
Hungarian Millet............... ¥ 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose, for July plantin 
Empire State, 
Carman No, 3, 
Turnip Seed— 
5e. perounce, lic. per 
40c. per pound by mai 





a zs 


. Over tierces, 


ste. over tierces, 
4c. over tierces. 


SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... x 
sd ne Trade Mark et” Retin “Se 
Dwarf Essex Rape, i RE 
MARIN vs voisevee’sssacesnaassasccnes 7% 
(bags lic. extra)— 
Choice, per bushel ............... 1.06 
PROO DIRE a ciscccvacsdes 1.15 
Sea canaannnena 1.66 


per bbl.....0508 











Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 









(Late)’ per bbL...> .00 
“ eT NK su serenecsivenabane 3.00 
i4 pound. 
HARDWARE. 
shddbbehhisiashknsanednnvbnacelshesnsoaian 100 
+ 166 
taal - 1 66 
NE Coy 
10 
ioehs 2 50 
ozen.... ~ 7% 
ee 2 
common, per pai .s i 





Poultry Netting— 
5 inch wide, per roll 











Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters,.............ccccceeeeee $8 5B 
Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, with ware... ll © 
No. 7—20, ° “ fe IEEE NEE Et 12 00 
No. 8-18, “ ~ «12 00 
No. 8—20, ‘“ WY ccapunondbnnsehehebnieasocnahinael 13 00 
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Cart Wheels and Axles— . 
2% inch skein 





8inch “ 
Steel Axles— 


magazine, published | 1% jnch axles 
monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems - 
and sketches for all the family, everything of 
interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instructive 
articles on topics such as: 


inch 


Steel Axles— 

No. 13, 134i 
. 4, 2 

No. 6,3% “ 

Steel Axle— 


No. 3, 134i 
No. 5, 1731 
No.7,2 i 


Shovels— 
d, each 


Barbed Wire, 





Wagons, delivered 
thimble skein— 

No. 8, 2h4 inch skein 
No. 10, 2% inch skein 
No, 12, 2% inch skein 
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Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 2% inch SHOUD... ssssesnnercessssnennanen 
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£22 SEE SEZ SEE 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application. 





CRM ORI So scansaiesacs sncsacsenaagrexboinee 
Iron Age Cultivators 
Field Hoes, per dozen.............:ceedeeee snenianaall 


100 Ibs 








aw Write 2d prices on anything wea 
T, B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
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pounds. Having sires in his line of 
pedigree shearing not under 25 pounds 
of some kind of wool and dams shear- 
ing not under 16 pounds, His weight 
reaching 300 pounds and from dams 
weighing 250 pounds. 

Of course these figures refer to 
pedigree sheep kept by breeders in 
high condition, but such a ram shall 
have by far the preponderance of 
power when mated with one flock of 
ewes, in transmitting characteristics 
to their offspring and that is exactly 
what is wanted and itis the reason 
why one should be so particular in 
essentials, that they be well im- 
planted in the stock ram chosen. 

In ordering such thoroughbred 
rams, buy from a reliable breeder 
whose sheep are registered in the 
herd books and require a receipt from 
the secretary to be furnished with 
the ram. 

See that the Cotswold is not faulty 
in any main point, that he has adeep, 
wide breast very prominent, with 
heavy shoulders with ribs starting 
straight out from the back bone, and 
round, giving good abdominal capa- 
city, rather wide than high on top of 
shoulders; straight back, broad at 
loin and from point to point of hip 
bones; broad and square buttock, 
straight as possible to the hocks, in 
fact down almost to the hoofs, full 
as may be between the hips and full 
at the loins with both hind and fore 
quarters, full muscular and heavy 
low down on the limbs, with legs 
‘strong, straight, set well apart and 
short rather than long; wide head 
not long, rather prominent eye, nos- 
tril and jaw, neck heavy and muscu- 
lar, decidedly most heavy back at 
shoulders and setting apparently 
high and having the appearance of 
being bowed upward. 

His whole appearance and every 
movement should indicate strength 
and a vigorous constitution. 

Stock rams should be kept alone 
all the time except when mating with 
ewes and well fed, but not so much 
as to have them above a vigorous, 
healthy condition. Be careful that 
he has water, salt mixture and at 
least a good little stable where he 
may seek safety from dogs or storms 
and be closed inevery night. He 
ought to bea valuable animal and 
more important than a horse and 
perhaps cost as much. 5 

SAMUEL AROHER. 

Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


REPORT OF SWINE EXHIBIT, PAN-AMER- 
ICAN EXPOSITION, AND OTHER NOTES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The last week of August marked 
the opening of the live stock show 
at the Pan-American Exposition ; the 
success of which is even beyond the 
expectations of the immediate man- 
agement. 

While the exhibit of swine, num- 
bering about 600 animals, is not as 
large as was seen at Chicago, or at 
the Crystal Palace, London, yet it 
‘was evident in the minds of all peo- 
ple who witnessed this exhibit that 
in point of individual quality there 
never has been a show brought to- 
gether in America or in Europe that 
can compare with the show of swine 
at the Exposition. 

It was thought originally that the 
extreme heat of August might per- 
haps prevent the breeders from send-' 
ing their stock to the Exposition, but 
the ten pavilions devoted to the 
swine show, testify that this was a 
mistake. 

The judging of the swine occurred 
on Wednesday and Thursday August 
28th and 29th. The men employed 
for this work were men of national 
reputation. The jury was composed 
of five members, viz: Prof. G. E. 
Day, Guelph, Ont., Capt. G. B. Hood, 
Guelph, Ont., Thomas Teasdell, Con. 
cord, Ont., W. A. Alexander, Scipio- 
ville, N. Y., Aaron Jones, Jr., South 
Bend, Ind. 

The policy of Superintendent Con- 
verse was to have all the work done 
by the single judge system, and the 
merits of all the animals determined 
by comparison, rather than by the 
score card. In many instances, how- 
ever, the high quality of the animals 
shown made it necessary to resort to 
a committee rather than the single 
judge, and in several instances it 
‘was necessary for three men to pass 
decision before the awards could be 
made. It will be seen by the awards 
that some of the most noted herds in 
America and Canada were repre- 
sented at Buffalo. 

Below is given a summary of the 
awards in different classes as made 
by the jury: 

BERKSHIRE OLASS. 

In the Berkshire class the Biltmore 
Farms of North Carolina won four 
first prizes and three second prizes. 


T. A. Cox, of Brantford, Ont., won 
four first prizes and three second 
prizes. 

Homer Bros., of Greenville, Pa., 
won one first prize and two second 
prizes. 

The sweepstakes on boars and sows 
in this class were won by the Bilt- 
more Farms, North Carolina. 

POLAND OHINA CLASS. 

In the Poland China class, J. J. 
Snyder, of Paris, Ont., won seven 
first prizes and two second prizes. 

Wiseley & Wiseley, Oakwood, O., 
won one first prize and six second 
prizes. 

OHESTER WHITE OLASS. 

In the Chester White class P. & J. 
J. Hardin, Lima, O., won four first 
prizes and four second prizes. 

Joseph Hilton, West Chester, Pa., 
won three first prizes. 

KE. B. Ashbridge, West Chester, 
Pa., won one first prize and one sec- 
ond prize. 

In this class the sweepstakes for 
sow was won by P. & J. J. Hardin. 
SMALL YORKSHIRE OLASS. 

F. B. Stewart, of Espyville Station, 
Pa., won first and second prizes 
throughout the entire class. 

LARGE YORKSHIRE OLASS. 
The competition was one of the 
best in this class ever seen, D.C. 
Flatt & Son, Millgrove, Ont., win- 
ning five first prizes and two second 
prizes, and Brithour & Saunders, of 
Burford, Ont., winning three first 
prizes and five second prizes. 
F. B. Stewart, of Espyville Station, 
Pa., won one second prize. 
Sweepstakes for boar was won by 
D. C. Flatt & Son, and sweepstakes 
for sow was won by Brithour & 
Saunders. 
The awards for other breeds will 
hardly interest Progressive Farmer 
readers. 
OTHER NOTES FROM THE AGRICULTURAL 

EXHIBIT. 

The preserving of green corn for 
future use at the model stable is now 
about to commence. This is done by 
the wholesale canning process that 
preserves cattle feed on very much 
the same principle that the house. 
wife preserves corn, peas, beans and 
other vegetables in sealed glass jars 
for winter use. The can in this case 
is the silo into which chopped green 
corn, stalks and all, are forced by a 
blower. The best winter feed for 
dairy cows is no doubta good en- 
silage that is put up in this manner. 
Conservatism colored by prejudice 
has held this modern improvement 
in abeyance for a good many years, 
but increased profits and better 
health and condition of the animals 
so fed, have completely won out 
until opposition on the score of vine- 
gar and the bugbear ‘‘fermentation’’ 
is no longer heard. Last year's en- 
silage was used at the model dairy 
until about the middle of this month 
and the last load was apparently as 
good or better than the first and the 
herders were evidently sorry when 
it was all gone. 

Assistant Superintendent Van 
Alstyne was evidently in a jocular 
mood as he returned from the Swine 
Exhibit to his office this morning. 
Mr. Van Alstyne isa dairy and cat- 
tle man, but he evidently appreciated 
the pig as a side issue, at least. On 
this occasion he was humming to 
himself, 

‘“‘How doth the little busy pig 
Improve each shining hour, 

By gathering sausage all the day 
From every opening flower. 

When the shades of evening fall, 

He hies him to his sty 

And sings his pretty evening hymn, 
Root, pig or die.’’ 

When asked what he knew about 
pigs, he indulged in a sociological 
monologue on the manner in which 
the aristocratic pigs wore a turned- 
up nose while the: inquisitive ones 
had long straight noses, that they 
all carried personal perfumes about 
with them, only some have more 
than their share ; and as to size, they 
vary considerably, some he thought 
he could putin his coat pocket and 
surreptitiously struggle out of the 
grounds, while others weighed as 
much as 1,100 pounds. Further 
soliloquy was here interrupted by a 
delegation from New Jersey deman i 
ing to see the cow ‘‘Mary Marshall.’’ 
When any one wants to see one of 
Mr. Van Alstyne’s pets, the swine 
question or even politics must wait. 


C. A. B. 
Buffalo, New York. 


Plant an early, a medium and a 
late sweet corn at the same time, as 
early as possible in spring. Ina 
month repeat the work and continue 
planting at intervals until July 15th, 
planting only early sorts toward the 
last.—Bernice Baker. 


To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream 


Se 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Ost. ak ne 
W. Chester, Pa, ae oe 
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Farm Miscellany. 


A PROFITABLE BRANCH OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 





Hon. Seaton Grantland, of Georgin, Gives 
Attention to Hay. 

A Griffin, Ga., correspondent of 
the Atlanta Journal writes: 

‘‘Hon. Seaton Grantland has de- 
veloped an idea that places him in 
the front rank of the progressive 
farmers of this section, and that is 
aaising grass for the purpose of 
making hay. Partly in the city and 
on the eastern suburbs he owns 
ubout 300 acres of the finest land in 
Spalding county, a large portion of 
it being in creek swamps that he has 
had carefully drained, and has been 
planting it in corn, oats and other 
grain crops. 

‘‘Now he has become enthusiastic 
upon the subject of hay, and this 
year is cutting some of the finest 
grass ever grown in Middle Georgia 
from 40 acres, which he had in orchard 
and herd grass, with a small sprink- 
ling of timothy and clover. He is 
now cutting for the second time, and 
probably has 50 tons from the 40 
acres while the third cutting will be 
his heaviest. He went into this 
business as an experiment, but is so 
well pleased that he will put 150 
acres of his landin grass and give 
considerable time to its cultivation 
and curing. He has aii the im- 
proved machinery for harvesting 
and baling his hay, and those who 
have seen it pronounce it to be of 
the very best quality that has ever 
been put on the market here. 
‘Another pet scheme of Colonel 
Grantland is a vegetable garden that 
can be irrigated during the dry sea- 
son, and he has already begun to put 
the plan intoexecution. At the head 
of the lake that is just back of his 
home he has caused a tract to be 
bedded with the richest of muck, 
and this he has ditched toa depth of 
about five feet, and after boxing the 
ditches had them fefilled. By an 
arrangement he can back the water 
from the lake so as to flood these 
ditches and give the land a perfect 
system of irrigation. On this he 
will raise every vegetable that re- 
quires considerable moisture, and 
already he has a vegetable garden in 
which he raises the finest melons 
that are grown around the city. He 
is enthusiastic upon all subjects that 
pertain to the farm and garden and 
the dairy, and has a herd of about 
40 thoroughbred Jerseys that graze 
on alarge pasture of Bermuda and 
wild clover justin front of his house, 
and in return yield him the richest 
milk and butter in such quantities 
that he keeps a dairyman who sup- 
plies a nnmber of families with the 
choicest products that can be ob- 
tained from the cow and at prices 
that inferior articles are usually sold 
for. Here Colonel Grantland is a 
distinct benefactor, for he allows it 
to go to the people who work at the 
factories in which he is interested, 
so that they can have the benefit of 
pure milk and butter, that their 
more wealthy neighbors might envy 
them. In his cattle pasture there is 
a pine grove that is unique, and the 
assertion can be made that it is the 
only one of its kind on record. It 
was set out at a cost of 10 one knows 
how much. It contains about x,000 
pines that in a few years have gained 
the height of about 30 feet and form 
a grove of nomean dimensions. The 
pines from a distance look like a 
natural forest, but on close inspeo- 
tion reveal the handiwork of man, 
for they are in rows that terrace the 
land. Colonel Grantland says that 
he planted them to get shade for his 
cattle, straw for his barns and stable 
lots and to beautify a tract of land 
that was barren of trees. 

“Aside from the utility of every 
product of this city farm, it is one 
of the handsomest proverties in the 
State, because it gets the benefit¢ of 
all that culture can suggest or wealth 
execute ; Consequently it is an orna 
ment to Griffin and Spalding county.” 

The greatest mistake I made last 
year was in buying poor seeds. I 
deferred sending for them till it was 
to late to send away toa good seeds- 
man for my garden seeds, and so I 
had to buy them of the nearest 
grocer. Asa result I got poor seeds 
and raised about half a crop. I also 
bought pcor seed again. It being 
high in price, I bought where I could 
get it the ‘cheapest, the result being 
a poor stand of grain. While there 
has been a loss frem planting these 
poor se@fs, I shall profit by experi 
ence. I shall aim to get the very 
best seed to plant, for I realize, in- 
deed, that in this the best is the 
cheapest. I am convinced that it 





will pay tu purchase only the best 
and purest seeds and to refuse infe- 
rior seeds at any price. If you raise 
your own seeds be sure to clean them 
thoroughly before planting. By 
planting only the best of seed we are 
reasonably certain of a good crop if 
it is properly cared for while grow- 
ing. I never plant small potatoes ; 
cannot see any gain in the practice. 
—Geo. H. Chadd. 


Grain crops, which require an 
abundance of nitrogen, should be 
rotated with some crop, whichis a 
nitrogen gatherer. 
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RAISING BOYS. 


I have noticed the raising of two 
families of boys, the father in each 
case being well-to do. 
boys earn money when they were 
small. As soon as they had $1.50 
they would buy a calf, fattening and 
selling it later at a profit. The boys 
worked for their father most of the 
time, doing their trading, cultivating 
their patches and hauling wood to 
town at odd times. Every one of 
those boys had saved money enough 
to partly pay for a home by the time 
he was grown. Each bad a home of 
his own when married, although not 
entirely paid for. But with their 
knowledge of business and of the 
value of money, they soon paid out. 
Mr. B's boys were industrious, but 
he did all the business. He caressed 
the boys well, allowed them plenty 
of pocket change, when they married 
he built houses for them on his 
land, and gave each a horse and 
other property to begin work with. 
Now Mr. B’s boys were just as smart, 
healthy and industrious as were Mr. 
A’s, but to-day the former all live on 
rented farms, while the others all 
have homes of their own. The eldest 
died at 26 and his estate amounted 
to over $5,000.—W, R. Lambeth, 
Battle Ground, N. C. 





Enrich the ground highly for pep- 
pers when they are set out in the 
garden, and at intervals throughout 
the season water the roots with 
liquid manure or spread hen manure 
over the ground among the plants.— 
Adelaide Armstrong. 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 





If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 

VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 

L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 

Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 

Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 


‘market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
al so badly needs. The work is 

omely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and get a copy 

@ guarantee satisfaction. — 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. ‘This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
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ARMSTRONG & 
BEYMER-BAU! 


HE old-fashioned paint 
chalked, cracked nor eeled “ 
made from Pure “old pee bi 

cess” White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 
plenty of elbow grease to rub the Paint 
and allowing ample time for it to dry a 
tween coats, 

The brands named in the Margin are 
genuine. Any shade or color required may 
be easily obtained by using the National 
Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. 


Pamphlet giving full information and show 
shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application, 


Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
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: to have to 
Ap OES, 1TsP. x. { shut down 
your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your sav, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line ? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 3814% greater, without 
increasing your operating expenses ? 

YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t.” But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 
see how much we can save and make for you ifyou are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 

















CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 
i _ Young women HICKORY, N. C. 
= A noted heuith resort. Pure mountain air and water, 
Pleasant home life, under iefining influences 

j4fwelve courses of study. Rates most reasonable. 
Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas. 
Doe., (Oxford, Ene., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 

ecatalogue. M.W.HATTON. A. M., Litt. M., Pres. 








EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, NW. C. 

Select school for ‘girls, Conducted by 

aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


JAS. DINWIDDIE. 
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There are many books upon the| Ar M 
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$175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL 
f 

We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of SAW MILLS AND 


ACHINERY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, “i"styh se 


}—+$—+ 44-4 41 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE,  %a"or 


VIRGINIA. 


eee eee. VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
kod TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 
OSPITALS 4 DISPENSARIES, 
6 LECTURE HALLS, 9 LABORATORIES. 
For 100-page Catalogue, address The Proctor. 
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MB RICHT ON 
PAGE FENCES. That’s the way to find out. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MICH 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see thé 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pée 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage -Plants of the fon, 


RY J. B. KILLBRW, 





Douste Daity SERVICE 





Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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Daily 

No. 31 
Ly New York, PRR. 1255 pm 
Lv Philadelphia, P R R...... 329 pm 
Lv Baltimore, PRR 545 pm 
Lv Washington, PR R........ 6 
Lv Richmond, 8 A L Ry..... 
Ly Petersburg. és 
Ly Norlina, bad 
Lv Henderson, “ 
Lv Raleigh, a 
Lv Southern Pines, ‘“ 
Lv Hamlet, sad 
Lv Columbia,f{ 
Ar Savannah, 
Ar Jacksonville, 
Ar Tampa 
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It is a complete manual of the cal: 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains, about 1 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 
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Lv New York, NYP&N... 

Lv Philadelphia, “, 

DSS Co...t: 

Lv Baltimore, BS P Co 

Lv Washington, N& WSB 

Lv Portsmouth, 8 A L Ry... 

Lv Weldon, “ 

Lv Henderson, 

Lv Raleigh, 

Lv Southern Pines, 

Lv Hamlet, 

Ly Wilmington, 

Lv Charlotte, 

Lv Chester, 

Lv Greenwood, 

Lv Athens, 

Ar Atlanta,{ 

Ar Augusta, C & WC........... 

Ar Montg : ee WwW 
r Montgomery, 

Ar Mobile, L& N 

Ar New Orleans, L & N........ 

Ar Nashville, NC &St. L... 

Ar Memphis, # 
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The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, thé 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving* 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6% 
pert, and embellished with a largé 
number of half tone cuts of fiel 
operations. 
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Killebrew’s former work on grass 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book co 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
‘ment stations and the United Siute 
| Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valy 
able work on hand, and, antl 
further notice, will send 0 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s GT", 
and Forage Crops” to ay 
dress for only 25 cents. od 

Or one copy Free #8 & PF 
mium for $1 in new subsori 
tions to The Progressive 
mer. 

Or one copy 
gressive Farmer © 
any address for only 

Address all orders to 
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